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So  numerous  of  late  have  been  the  publications  on  the  an- 
cient  and  prefent  State  of  Egypt,  Greece,  China,  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  that  we  lhall  fele£^,  as  fpecimens,  a  few  paflTages  on  fub- 
jc£ls  of  Icfs  frequent  occurrence. 

J  A  P  A  N. 

After  an  account  of  its  pofition  on  the  globe,  and  of  the 
claims  to  an  origin  much  more  remote  than  the  extravagant  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  Chinefe,  our  author  remarks,  that  the  genuine 
hiftory  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  begins,  by  their  own  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  fo  late  as  the  6th  century  before  our  era ;  that  is, 
about  the  rife  of  the  Perfian  empire.  The  earlieft  Japanefc 
monarchs,  being  ecclellaftics,  held  the  fovereignty  by  heredi¬ 
tary  right,  and,  proud  of  their  divine  extraftion,  as  the  pr^eny 
of  the  gods,  difdained  interference  with  political  affairs.  Thefe 
functions  devolved  to  the  nobility,  who,  in  procefs  of  time, 
affumed  the  powers  of  fovereign  and  independent  princes.  Hence 
fpning  a  train  of  evils,  which  at  laft,  about  the  commencement 
of  our  14th  century,  produced  a  fecular  monarchy.  Joritomo 
was  the  firft  of  this  order.  The  power  of  the  ecclefiaftical  em¬ 
peror  ftill  continued  to  be  great,  but  was  reduced  by  Taico,  a 
private  foldier,  in  16x7. 

•  The  ambition  of  the  princes  being  thus  curbed,  and  their  power 
broken,  Taico  proceeded  to  fecure  the  new-modelled  gcvernmeoi 
from  the  feditious  rage  of  the  licentious  vulgar,  by  a  new  fyllem  of 
laws,  which  were  perhaps  the  moll  fevere  that  ever  were  enaded 
£nce  the  days  of  Draco,  and,  like  them,  may  be  faid  to  be  written 
with  blood  j  for  there  is  fcarcely  a  crime  that  is  not  publicly  pu- 
nifhed  with  death,'  ejxept  the  criminal  be  a  prince,  and  then  he  hu 
only  the  privilege  of  dilpatching  himfelf  in  private,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  done  by  ripping  up  his  own  bowels.  In  this  cafe  the  empercr 
fends  his  order  by  letter,  which,  if  not  immediately  complied  with, 
the  perfon  is  either  put  to  the  moll  excruciadng  tortures,  or,  if  h 
be  a  prince  of  the  blood,  banifiicd  to  fome  barren  ifland,  where  hi 
is  perhaps  forced  to  lead  a  life  more  ierere  than  death  hfelf.  But,  h 
other  cafes,  the  criminal  is  no  fooner  found  guilty  than  he  is  hurriei 
to  execution.  Kempfer  alTerts,  that  a  lie,. or  prevarication;  theft 
though  of  the  flighteft  kind ;  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  a  blow  with 
fword,  even  though  flieathed  in  the  fcabbard ;  cheating  even  at  phy 
detraftion,  or  any  other  in}iiry’  dpne  to  a  man’s  clrarafler,  are  a 
pnnilhed  with  death :  for  mere  chaftifements  are  feldom  ufed,  exce: 
by  lords  to  Acir  Haves.  In  folnc  provinces  fifthers  of  families,  et 
cept  diofe  of  the  lower  rank,  have  power  over  the  lives  ^d  Irmhs^ 
ihm  wives,  children,  and  domelUcs.  Bttt  in  crimes  agarnft  the  p 
venuBcnt,  as  negte&ing  to  obey  the  eioiperoPs  edids,  defraudi^ 
him  in  his  revenue,  counterfeiting  the  coiu,  fetting  a  koufe  on 
lobberies,  burglarica*  debauching  a  married,  or  ravilhing  an  ^ 
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Inarried  woman }  injufticc  or  mal-admlnlftration  ift  public  officers, 
whether  in  governors,  jndges,  of  magiltrates,  the  punilhment  is  not 
confined  to  the  criminals,  but  inhumanly  extended  to  his  parents, 
brethren,  children,  and  more  didant  relations,  all  of  whom  are  put 
to  death,  at  the  fame  hour,  though  at  ever  fo  great  a  diltance  from 
each  other.  This  is  done  by  refpiting  the  execution  of  thofe,  who 
are  near,  till  the  fentence  can  be  conveyed  by  proper  couriers  to 
other  places ;  and  then,  on  the  appointed  time,  all  are  brought  forth 
and  executed  at  mid-day ;  but  the  lives  of  the  female  relations  are 
generally  faved ;  and  they  are  fold  to  flavery  for  a  longer  or  (horter 
term  of  years,  according  to  the  nearnefs  of  relationfliip  to  the  offen¬ 
der  ;  except  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,  where  the  wives  and  daughters 
are  put  to  death.  For  thefts  and  robberies,  the  unhappy  criminals 
are  crucified  with  the  head  downward,  and  configned  to  a  longer  or 
(horter  torture  according  to  the  degree  of  their  criminality ;  fo  that 
in  cafes  of  aggravated  guilt,  they  arc,  left  to  hang  on  the  crofs  till 
they  expire,  which,  in  fome  inllances,  is  not  in  a  (horter  time  than 
three  or  four  days ;  but,  if  the  theft  admit  of  a  milder  death,  they 
are  difpatched  by  a  dagger.  Or  by  (h-angling. 

*  In  cafes  of  high  treafon,  not  only  all  the  relations,  but  the 
whole  ward  in  which  they  live,  undergo  the  fame  dreadful  fate ;  the 
law  fuppofing  them  to  be  worthy  of  death  for  fuffering  fuch  enemies 
of  fociety  to  live  among  thOm.  This  cruel  punilhment  of  the  inno* 
cent  is  an  effeftual  means  of  caufing  the  criminal,  when  known,  to 
be  immediately  difeovered,  (ince  the  informer  faves  cot  only  himfelf, 
but  his  whole  family. 

^  Thefe  laws,  contrary  as  they  are  to  every  fentiment  of  equity 
and  humanity,  are  faid  to  be  (till  in  force,  and  executed  with  the 
greateft  rigour ;  but  criminals,  as  fopn  as  they,  find  they  are  difeo- 
vered,  frequently  commit  an  ad  of  filicide  to  efcape  the  tortures 
which  await  them.’ 

This  country^  we  are  told,  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Pof- 
tuguefe  in  1 543 ;  when,  induced  by  the  profpecl  of  gain^  they 
made  large  (ettlemcnts  in  Japan.  Having  by  various  plaufible 
methods  ingratiated  themfelves  with  the  natives,  and  formed 
matrimonial  alliances,  they  projedted  a  revolution,  which  was 
detedbed  by  the  Dutch,  from  the  felfifii  motive  of  gaining  for 
diemfelves  the  advantages  of  a  lucrative  commerce.  Allured 
by  this  profpcdb,  they  firft  landed  in  Japan  about  the  year  i6oo. 
They  in  their  turn  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  treachery,^  and  are 
ftill  watched  with  a  jealous  eye.  After  a  brief  detail  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  trade  carried  on  in  Japan  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe,  and 
the  abortive  attempts  of  the  Englifh,  in  the  late  century,  to 
eftabliflf  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  that  people,  Mr.  Pa)me 
^umes  his  account  of  their  interior  hiftory  and  government, 
including  a  (ketch  of  their  different'  ranks,  literature,  religious 
fedts  and  feftivals,  pilgrimages,  temples,  &c.  This  firft  fcc- 
tion  of  the  work  thus  concludes :  ^  The  moft  copious  account 
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‘  of  the  hlftory^  gove^nment^  religion,  manners,  and  cuftoms, 

‘  of  the  Japanefe,  is  given  by  Kempfer,  a  native  of  Magdeburg, 

‘  whoTcfided  among  them  many  years.  The  ftrift  manner  in 

*  which  all  intercourfe  with  foreigners  has.  been  prohibited, 

*  fince  his  time,  (hut  out  every  opportunity  of  information  con- 
^  cerning  the  changes  in  manners  and  cuftoms,  as  well  as  the 
^  public  events,  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  courfe  of 

*  near  a  century,  until  Dr.  Thunberg,  a  Swede,  in  1775  and 

*  1776,  obtained  permiffion'to  travel  with  the  Dutch  ambaffa- 
‘  dor,  from  Nagafaki  to  Jedo,  in  quality  of  his  phyfician. 
«  From  his  account  of  that  journey  we  have  obtained  much 
‘  information.* 

As  a  contraft  to  the  wild  and  favage  fpirit  of  the  Japanefe, 
we  prefent  our  readers  with  a  more  pleafing  exhibition  ; — a  ci- 
vililed  and  enlightened  community  lately  emerged  into  political 
exiftence  and  regard, 

* 

The  United  States  of  America. 

The  paffing  generation  can  recolleft,  not  without  the  mixed 
.emotions  of  complacency  and  regret,  that  people  in  the  diverfi- 
iied  relations  of  Britifh  fubjecSls,  political  adverfaries,  and  inde- 
•pendent  potentates  on  their  own  continent.  Mr.  Payne  opens 
.this  laft  chapter  of  his  epitome  with  a  retrofpeffive  view  of 
North  America,  from  its  firft  difeovery  by  Cabot  in  1497,  and 
'cf  the  expeditions  to  that  coaft  firft  by  Drakei  then  by  Raleigh 
•in  1577  and  1584,*  when  the  lands  were  covered  with  thick 
‘woods,  the  natives  jealous  and*  barbarous,  and  colonifation 
feemed  imprafticable.  Such  difeour^ements  repelled  the  idea 
of  exchanging  a  native  foil  for  polleflions  in  another  hemi- 
fphere: 

^  At  length  a  powerful  incentive  arofe,  ftronger  than  the  influence 
of  kings,  than  the  love  of  eafe,  than  the  dread  of  mifery.  Religion, 
which  nad  long  been  converted  into  the  moft  powerful  engine,  which 
human  fiibtlety  ever  made  life  of  to  fubjugate  the  mafs  of  mankind, 
no  fooner  ceafed  to  be  thus  perverted,  than,  by  its  own  proper  force, 
it  impelled  large  bodies  of  people  to  renounce  every  enjoyment,  the 
inltindiive  love  of  a  native  foil,  rooted  habits  and  deareit  connexions, 
and  to  fettle  in  the  dreary  wilds  of  a  far  diftant  continent.’ 

Our  author  compreffes  into  a  very  narrow  compafs  the  hifto- 
rical  incidents  of  two  very  eventful  centuries,  from  the  fall  of 
the  popi(h  fyftem  in  Britain,  to  the  revolt  of  her  American  co* 
lonies,  and  their  emancipation; — deferibes  the  boundaries  0/ 
that  new  republic,  and  the  form  of  government  eftablifhed 
Mong  the  united  ftates ;  together  with  the  proportion  of  con- 
ilitutional  reprefentatives  to  the  colleftive  body  of  the  people; 
the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  in  1790* 
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Other  valuable  refearches  into  political  arithmetic  add  to  the 
utility  of  this  work,  and  the  refult,  in  feparate  articles,  feems 
to  be  afcertained  with  precifion.  His  comparative  view  of  this 
fyftcm,  with  certain  European  eftabliftiments,  we  cannot  with* 
hold  from  our  readers  : 

\  It  retains  much  of  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifti  conflitudon;  and 
thofe  t^vo  eflential  fecurities  to  individuals  in  their  perfons  and  pro- 
pertles  the  habeas  corpus  adl,  and  the  trial  by  juries,  are  retained, 
it  unites  the  American  ftates  in  a  much  clofer  confederation  than  the 
Helvetic  union  brought  the  Svvifs  cantons,  or  even  than  the  corapaft 
among  the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  the  Netherlands  placed  the 
Dutch.  In  many  important  points  it  is  indeed  fuch  a  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  as  the  world  had  not  formerly  feen/— — Of  this  polition  fc- 
veral  appolite  examples  are  fpecified. 

‘  The  code  of  laws,  which  this  new  ftate  will  adopt,  is  likely  to 
partake  no  lefs  of  the  principles  of  Britifh  jurifprudence ;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  it  will  be  as  much  limplified,  and  divefted  of  legal 
cbicaneiand  circuity,  as  is  cbnfiftent  with  the  judicial  prefervation  of 
freedom.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  an  Engliftiman,  when  viewing 
thefe  intereding  events,  to  reflect,  that  not  only  the  conftitution  and 
laws  of  his  country,  will  be  thus  perpetuated  over  a  continent,  which, 
in  future  ages  muft  be yaftly  populous,  but  that  his  language  wiUbQ 
preferved  while  the  world  (hall  endure.  In  the  late  war,  whilft  the 
French  officers  ferved  in  America,  many  of  them  were  felicitous  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  language  fpoken  in  the  country ;  and  it 
was  at  that  time  no  fmall  mortification  to  the  Americans  to  confider 
it  as  the  language  of  their  invaders.  It  became,  therefore,  common 
among  them  to  call  the  Engliffi  language  *  the  American  ;*  and  to 
fay  to  fuch  foreigners  as  fpoke  it,  '  Ye  fpeak  American  well.  The 
•  American  is  not  difficult  to-  learn.’  The  Marquis  de  Chaftellux 
fays,  that  they  carried  their  averiion  to  the  language  fo  far  as  ferioufly 
to  propofe  introducing  another  language,  which  (hould  be  taught  in 
fchools,  aud  ufed  in  all  public  afls^  but  thefe  refentful  feelings  have 
happily  fubfided.' 

The  following  paragraph  exprefles  a  prefage  of  danger  to  the 
ftability  of  the  new  conftitution,  from  a  deed  which  hereafter 
may  acquire  the  authority  of  a  precedent ; 

‘  The  third  congrefs  affembled  in  December  1793,  when  the  illuf- 
trious  George  VValhington  was  rechofen  prefident :  nor  was  any  other 
man  qualified,  like  him,  to  fill  that  dignified  and  important  dation  ; 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  fuch  a  re-eleftion,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of.  the  conilitutipn,  may  furniih  a. precedent,  which,  in 
future  times,  (hall  prove  very  injurious  to  its  original  purity,  as  well 
us  efiential  principle.  Experience  has  fully  proved,  that  eleflive 
officesi  if  not  carefully  guarded,  are  liable  to  be  converted  into  tc- 


*  Properties  are  the  diferiminating  qualities  of  individuals  or  Hates, 
property  the  quantum  of  private  or  public  funds*  In  this  vicWi 
parties  is  'a  mifapplied  term* 
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nures  for  life ;  and  it  may  be  deemed  a  difcuflion  of  much  nicety^ 
as  .well  as  importance,  whether  it  had  not  been  more  advifeable  for 
the  Aates  to  have  loft  the  oftenfible  fervices  of  that  great  man,  for 
the  four  fuccceding  years,  rather  than,  by  reinfladng  him,  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  deftruAive  innovation  in  future  times ;  and  fuch  a 
facrifice  of  prefen t  advantage  would  have  utterly  fruftrated  all  au 
tempts  of  ambitious  men,  hereafter,  to  gain  the  prelideitcy  for  lifel’ 

Of  the  14  chapters,  into  which  this  volume  is  divided,  bur 
abbreviations  and  extrafts  are  appropriated  to  the  firft  and  laft, 
Japan,  from  the  firft  account  of  its  population,  always  an  abfo- 
lute  monarchy,  and  to  this  day  the  region  of  favages,  has  been  ex* 
pofed  on  the  theatre  of  criticifm,  to  fet  off  with  more  advantage, 
(he  mild  virtues,  and  equitable  polity,  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
yond  the  Atlantic,  lately  a  fiourifhing  colony,  fubjedl  to  the 
Britlfh  feeptre. 

From  phyfical  and  moral  caufes,  jointly  or  feparately  con- 
fidered,  refults  a  ftrange  diverfity  or  national  characters,  for 
which  politicians  and  philofophers  are  at  a  lofs  to  account,  fo  as 
to  refolve  cxifting  phenomena  into  the  operation  of  combined 
caufes.  The  earlieft  accounts  of  the  eaftern  world  report  mo¬ 
narchical  defpotifm  to  have  been  the  moft  ancient  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Among  the  barbarous  communities  of  the  weftern 
regions,  where  written  annals  were  a  much  more  recent  inven¬ 
tion,  the  patriarchal  fyftem  had  derived  an  eftablifhment  from 
immemorial  prefeription,  and  ftill  fubfifts.  In  this  view  the 
natives  of  Japan,  China,  Perfia,  and  Hindoftan,  differ  effentially 
from  thole  the  northern  continent  in  America.  In  arts,  mo¬ 
rals,  local  ufages,  and  civil  conftitutions,  great  is  the  diverfity. 
But  ferocity  of  manners  charaClerifes  all.  ‘  The  dark  places  of 
^  the  earth  are  the  habitations  of  cruelty/ 

Wherever  monotheifm,  the  primeval  belief  of  mankind,  was 
corrupted  or  loft,  and  polytheifin  became  epidemical,  rulers 
were  transformed  into  tyrants ;  fellow-rfubjeCls,  like  monfters  of 
the  defert,  preyed  on  one  another;  and  violence  covered  the 
^arth.  The  gofpel,  which  is  a  repubfication  of  the  primitive 
religion,  with  momentous  and  very  delirable  improvements,  o\h 
tained  an  early  reception  in  the  £aft,  but  was,  iit  procefs  of 
time,  overpowered  by  the  arts  of  impofture,  and  the  ravages  of 
war; — judgments  inflified  by  a  righteous  providence  on  its  de¬ 
generate  profeffors.  The  Jefuits  prompted  by  falfe  zeal,  but 
ftrangers  to  the  benign  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  tried,  by  many 
unjuftifiable  expedients,  to  make  profelytes  in  every  climate 
(no  where  with  extenfive  or  permanent  efficacy),  and  the  con- 
fequence  was  a  fpirited  reprobation  of  a  fyftem  which  favoured 
more  of  human  impofture,  than  of  divine  benevolence.  Even 
the  proteftant  ftates  have  acquired  frttlements  among  the  remote 
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untutored  nations ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our  BrItUh 
colonies,  prompted  by  the  Tpirlt  of  lucre  and  of  conqueft,  have 
not  exhibited  a  fpecimen  of  that  humanity,  juftice,  and  religious 
principle,  in  its  beneficial  operations,  which  would  have  extorted 
the  veneration  of  barbarians.  The  anceftors  of  the  United 
American  States  requefted,  and  eafily  procured,  a  grant  of  ex- 
tenfive  territories  on  that  continent,  to  which,  as  an  afylum 
from  perfecution,  they  might  refort  (as  our  author  properly  ob- 
ferves),  *  not  to  amafs  wealth,  or  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants, 

*  but  to  fubfift  by  induftry;  to  purchafe  fecurity  by  honourable 

*  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  and  to  acquire  ftrength  under  the 
‘  aufpices  of  freedom.’ 

The  laft  paragraph,  above  quoted,  contains  a  (hrewd  infinu- 
ation  of  eventual  danger  to  the  new  commonwealth  from  the 
reappointment  of  WaOiington  to  the  fupreme  magiftracy.  In 
every  political  conftitution,  whatever  be  its  form,  are  fown  the 
feeds  of  difTolution :  and  all  legiflators  expreiled  their  convi<Stion, 
that  ruin  muft  fooner  or  later  be  the  unavoidable  refult  even  of  a 
partial  departure  from  elTential  principles.  Both  Lycurgus  and 
Solon,  having  framed  for  Sparta  a  new  code  of  laws,  enforced 
its  obfervance  by  a  vpluntary  exile,  which  each  intended  to  be 
perpetual;  after  binding  their ' fubje£ts  under  the  fan^tion  of  a 
ibiemn  oath,  not  to  admit  innovations.  The  precaution  in 
both  inftances  was  fruitlefs ;  for  dangerous  encroachments  were, 
under  the  .'pretext  of  improving  the  conftitution,  introduced. 
On  the  expullion  of  their  kings,  undefined  periods  of  magiftracy 
were  abolifhed  among  the  Romans.  In  perilous  conjunctures, 
extraordinary  magiftrates,  dictators,  tribunes,  military  and  ple¬ 
beian,  cenfors,  &c.  were  g:eated  occafionally  or  annually.  By. 
invefting  jfulius  Cefar  repeatedly  with  the  diCtatorfliip,  the  people 
were  at  lafl  prepared  for  making  the  office  perpetual  in  his  per- 
fon.  This  innovation  proved  fatal  to  public  liberty. 

While  the  Quakers  retain  a  majority,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
republic  will  become  a  formidable  military  power.  War  for 
conqueft  is  contrary  to  their  formula.  But;  in  the  late  confliCb 
for  independence,  they  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  their  feCl 
fuch  as  were  willing  to  bear  defen&ve  arms,  and  admitted  them 
anew  on  the  reftoration  of  peace.  The  (fakers  may  aflume  a 
fpirit  more  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  fecular  dominion,  or 
the  other  fhifts  may  acquire  an  afcendant  in  the  political  fcale  ; 
in  fhort,  a  variety  of  emergencies,  in  the  chances  and  changes, 
to  which  the  beft  framed  fyftems  of  government  are  liable,  may 
accomplifh  a  revolution  in  a  remote  period. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  thofe  parts  of  the  work  to  which  our 
extracts  and  animadverfions  do  not  extend,  have  a  juft  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  judicious  epitome,  compiled  from  the  moft 
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approved  writers  of  modern  univerfal  hiftory.  In  a  fubfequent 
edition^  which  may  probably  be  foon  required,'  we  recommend 
the  addition  of  an  index,  or  more  enlarged  articles  of  contents 
prefixed  to  the  feveral  chapters. 


Art.  II.  Fragments  of  Politics  and  liijlory.  By  M.  Mercier. 
TranJIated  from  the  French,  pp.  972.  8vo/  2  vols.  12s. 
Murray.  .London,  1792. 


^T^HESE  Fragments  carry  throughout  ftrong  evidences  of  a 
f  very  philofophic  and  enlightened,  mind  :  feveral  of  them  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  written  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  of 
which  the  author  was,  at  its  commencement,  a  moft  decided 
partizan.  j^s  new  circumftances^arofe  during  the  progrefs  of 
that  event,  he  endeavoured  to  conneft  the  whole  by  a  kind  of 
chain, .  without,  at. the  fame. time,  aiming  at  the  eftablifliment  of 
anyfyilem  of  government  or  civil; polity,  a  method  ordinarily 
purlued  by  political  writers ; .  againft  which  he  very  reafonably 
inveighs. 

As  ‘  hiftory  teaches  by  example,’  our  author  has  conftantly 
recurred  to  the  records  with  which  the  hiftorical  page  abounds; 
and  on  thefe,  felefted  with  great  judgment,  he  has  founded  his 
reafonings— or,  in  the  words  of  his  advertifement,  ‘  has  con- 
5  trived  that  fails  fhould  fometimes  fupport  opinions,  and  that 

*  refleilions  fhould  rift  out  of  fails.’  He  confiders  human  fo- 
ciety  in  its  various  modifications  and  political  ftates :  the  deno- 
nilnations  under  which  the  different  governments.^ are  arranged, 
he  regards  as  unjuft  and  abfurd.  fie  contends,  for  inftance, 
not  unreafonably,  that  in  fome  of  the  Swifs  cantons  which  arc 
fiyied  free  and  republicans  a  monftfous  defpotifm  exifts  under 
the  word  of  tyrants;  while,  in  certain  ftates  where  the  fove- 
reignty  is  abfolute,  and  in  the  hands  of  one,  a  great  portion  of 
freedom  is  poffefTed  by  the  fubjeil.  From. hence  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  our  author,  provided  each  individual  in  the  fociety 
has  bis  natural  rights  fecured  to  him,  deems  it  of  very  little  im¬ 
portance  under,  what  denomination  of  government  he  lives.  If 
the  government  itfelf  do  but  accord  with  the  circumftances, 
which  are  always  varying,  and  .w^hich  require  a  pliancy  in  the 
laws.  He  obferves,  that,  ‘  under  any  political  form,  which 
^  civilifation  may  eftablifli,  the*  natural  rights  muft  never 

*  be  extinguifhed  in  the  civil;  the  legiflation  would  otherwiie 

*  be  faulty,  and  the  individuals  oppreffed  and  wretched.  To 
^  aflert  that  the  natural  right  is  oppofed  to  the  civil  right,  is  to 
^  advance  a  monftrous  abfurdity,  to  fink  the  charafter  of  man 
‘  inftcad  of  raifing  it,  and  to.  take  away  his  charadler  inftead  of 
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«  confirming  It.  Alas  !‘  of  what  import  to  man  are  thofe  con- 
‘  ftitutions  prepared  with  fo  much  (how,  that  oftentation  of' 
<  wifdom,  and  thofe  laws,  the  produ^^iion  of  ages,  if  all  this 
‘  difplay  be  only  to  bpprefs  him,  and  afford  no  confolation  in  the 
^  journey  of  life 

M.  Mercier^s  Fragments,  which  certainly  will  not  detraft  . 
from  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  by  his  ^  Picture  of  Paris,* 
and  other  pieces,  are  very  numerous,  and  embrace  nearly  all  * 
the  fubjedls  that  can  refer  to  the  political  fcience.  •  It  would  be 
impoffible,  by  any  analyfis  of  ours,  to  convey  a  competent  idea  * 
of  their  refpedlive  merits :  we  (hall  therefore  felevSf  a  very  fliort 
fragihentj  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author*s  ftyle,and  manner  of  rea*  * 
foning,  fimply  premifing  the  obfervation,  that  he  appears  every 
where  the  fincere  friend  of  the  human  race;  and  if  he  oc- 
cafionally  pufhes  his  new  opinions  too  far,  he  always  leans  to 
the  fide  of  humanity.  .  . 

Of  PLATO. 

The  republic  of  Plato  is  altogether  vifionary  and  fanciful;  bpt , 
his  book  has  a  fatal  tendency,  becaufe  it  holds  out  the  idea  of  a  per- 
feft  government,  as  if  ftates,  regulated  by  laws,  however  wife  thefe 
may  be,  were  not  inhabited  Sy  men  always  ready  to  abufe  the  laws, 
and  to  overturn  the  edifice  of  the  legiflator.  ^  ‘ 

*  The, raaxiin  which  has  been  found  fo  true  in  morals,  and  which 
in  policy  is  incontefiible,  that  /^/  ’better  is  the  enemy  of  the  good, 
fliould  be  carefully  meditated  by  the  legiflator,  who  will  otherwife 
not  merit  that  fublime  title.  There  i^  a  certain  . order  of  things  in 
which  the  law  ought  fo  give  way,  and  accommodate  itfelf  to  the 
imperious  pafllons ;  for  it  is  better  to  lay  open  the  dyke,  than  to 
fuffer  the  ftream  to  burft  its  banks.  In  politics,  an  attentive  regard 
tO'the  caprices  of  fortune  ought,  at  all  times,  to  render  the  flateiman 
drcumfpedl;  and,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  calculate  upon  the  future,  a 
ferifiblc  and  humane  policy  will  turn  its  view  to  the  prefent,  and, 
yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  men,  will  be  fenfible,’  that  to  govern 
with  the  beft  effedt,  it  will  be  abfolutely  nece/Tary  to  pleafe. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that'  fome  nations  glory  in  having  be- 
ftowed  on  their  princes  all  the  authority  neceflary  to  do  good,  with: 
out  invefting  them  with  the  power  to  do  ill.  Upon  attending  care¬ 
fully,  however,  to  all  the  drift  of  this  obfervation,  we  arc  utterly 
furprifed.at  perceiving,  that,  by  depriving  thefe  princes  of  the  power 
to  do  ill,  they  are  crippled,  and  prevented  from  the  accomplilhment 
of  the  good ;  they  mull  be  fpeftators  of  the  new  abufes  contrived  by 
the  wickednefs  and  degeneracy  of  men,  abufes  which  a  government 
^lone  can  reprefs. 

*  It  has,  perhaps,  been  noticed,  that  I  have  conftantly  avoided 
touching  on  the  type  of  the  Englifli  government,  becaufe  1  view  it 
^  a  political  phenomenon.  This  admirable  conftitution  depends  on 
phyfical  locality;  it  may  laft  for  ages,  it  may  fall  in  an  inllant.  It 
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is  a  machine  fuperiorly  organifed  ;  but  the  elements  of  which  It  Is 
compofed  arc«  I  may  venture  to  fay^^contradlAory  to  all  the  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  policy.  The  machine  of  the  Englifli  government  moves, 
and  that  ibmetimes  in  a  fuperlor  way :  it  is  an  objedl  of  furprife  to 
every  reflefting  mind.  It  ftrikes  me,  that  its  equilibrium  is  main¬ 
tained,  more  bv  a  great  mafs  of  intelligence,  than  by  the  mechanical 
organifatioD  of  its  parts ;  and  what  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is, 
that  when  the  movement  ceafes,  the  national  genius  flill  defends  the 
laws,  which  have  then  no  other  bails. 

*  Happy  Engliihmen !  biefs,  above  all,  the  fea*  which  furrounds 
you,  fince,  without  that,  your  coniiitution  would  not  have  taken 
root.  You  liave  good  laws,  but  fo  much  has  nature  favoured  you, 
that  even  had  the^  been  bad,  you  might  fUll  have  flouriihed.  A  pre¬ 
cious  liberty  has  fallen  to  your  lot;  but  this  already.  In  a  flight  de¬ 
gree,  opprelTes  you.  Be  careful  left  you  one  day  fink  under  it ;  for 
political  liberty  has  its  boundaries,  and  I  do  not  think  them  very 
extcnfivc. 

'  Engliihmen !  time  has  by  degrees  done  every  thing  for  you, 
while  your  policy  has  altogether  coufifted  in  profiting  by  events ;  and 
on  this  policy  your  reafon  feems  to  have  impreifed  its  charafler  and 
its  ftamp.  In  each  ftate,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  there 
are  a  flux  and  a  reflux  of  powers.  Defpotifm  has  loft  feveral  em¬ 
pires  :  be  fearful  that  liberty  docs  not  ruin  yours.  Preferve  your 
political  terms,  fince  they  are  fo  dear  to  the  people;  but  ftill  yield 
to  the  circumftances  which  may  occafionally  fuggeft  new  ideas. 

‘  .Engliihmen,  pardon  my  fears. — I  never  fee  a  living  being  con¬ 
fide  folely  in  the  equilibrium,  but  I  tremble  for  him,  while  he  fills  me 
with  admiration.’ 


infti 


Art.  III.  The  Magnetic  AtlaSy  or  Variation  Charts  of  the  whole 
Terraqueous  Globe ;  comprifing  a  S^em  of  the  Variation  and 
Dip  of  the  NeedUy  by  wnichy  the  Obfervattons  being  truly  made, 
the  Longitude  may  be  afeertained.  By  Mr.  Churchnian.  pp.  8o. 
4to.  oewell.  London,  1795*  . 
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The  author,  in  an  introdu£Uon  alaipft  as  extenfive  as  the 
work  itfelf,  reviews  the  greateft  part  of  authors,  ancient 
and  niodern,  who  have  mentioned  the  loadftone,  from  Magnes, 
who,  it  is  faid,  firft  difeovered  its  property  of  attracting  irpn,  but 
not  its  polarity ;  the  difeovery  of  which  is  uncertain,  with  re¬ 
gard  both  to  its  author,  and  the  time.  He  makes  mention  of 
Chriftopher  Columbus  as  the  firft  who  obferved  the  variation  of 
the  needle,  on  the  feas  which  he  navigated  in  his  fcheme  of  dif- 
covering  the  new  world.  He  fpeaks  of  experiments  made  by 
the  mourns  on  the  variation  of  the  magne^  by  the  order,  or 
under  the  proteClion,  of  fovereign  princes,  fucb  as  Elizabeth, 
and  Maurice  of  Naflau,  Prince  of  Orange,  He  aferibes  to  aa 
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Cngllibman)  named  Robert  Norman,  maker  of  mathematical 
ioftrumcni^  at  London,  the  difcovery  of  the  property  of  the 
magnet  to  incline  to  the  horizon,  aboqt  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century*  He  dwells  particularly  on  the  opinion  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Leonard  Euler  on  the  variation  of  the  loadllone,  but 
does  not  adopt,  in  every  refpe^l,  hjs  manner  of  prpceeding. 
The  magnetic  poles,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Euler,  moved 
from  eaft  to  weft  round  the  terreftrial  poles,  move,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  according  to  Mr.  Churchman,  from  weft  to  eaft,  but 
quicker  to  the  north  than  to  the  fouth  pole. 

The  author  enters  on  his  fubje(ft  by  eftabliihing  different 
principles.  He  gives  a  projedlion  of  the  magnetic  fphere  which' 
forms  the  bads  of  his  ingenious  fyftem.  He  caUs  the  magnetic 
poles  of  Mr.  Euler  magnetic  points,  the  one  north  and  the 
other  fouth ;  but  not  diametrically  oppofite.  He  fuppofes  that 
circles,  which  interfeft  each  other  in  thefe  magnetic  points,  pafs 
through  the  points  of  obfervation ;  and,  of  confequence,  thefe 
ar?  circles  of  magnetic  longitude  which  form  with  the  circles  of 
terreftrial  longitude  an  angle  which  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the 
variations  of  the  loadftone. 

The  time  which  a  magnetic  point  takes  to  make  a  revolution 
round  the  pole  with  reference  to  a  ftar,  with  which  it  was  in 
conjuniftion,  is  called  fidereai,  or  real  revolution ;  and  the  time 
which  it  takes  to  r^urn  to  a  terreftrial  meridian  on  which  it  was 
at  ftrft,  is  called  a  periodical,  or  apparent,  revolution.  From 
fois  feveral  confequences  are  drawn. 

Since  the  magnetic  points  ve  not_diametrically  oppofite,  the 
point  which  is  oppofite  to  one  of  them  he  calls  the  nadir,  which 
is  either  north  or  fouth ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  circles  of 
■magnetic  longitude  are  not  great  circles,  as  if  he  had  made 
■Item  pafs  through  the  two  magnetic  points  north  and  fouth. 
IA  circle,  which  has  for  its  poles  a  magnetic  point  and  its  nadir, 
■becomes  the  magnetic  equator,  .which'  changes  its  place  of  con- 
■equence,  as  well  as  its  firft  and  laft  meridian.  He  divides  the 
■arth  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres.  A  line  drawn 
Ifoamone  magnetic  point  to  another  is  called  the  pointer  magnetic 
■«»}  and  that  which  goes  from  one  magnetic  nadir  to  the 
lather,  is  called  nadir  magnetic  axis.  The  diftance  between  a 
’Magnetic  point  and  the  terreftrial  pole  is  called  polar  dijiance. 

^1  Thefe  principles  being  eftablifeed,  he  refolves  feveral  inte- 
■efting  problems  by  trigonometry,  to  determine  the  polar  dif- 
'pance,  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  the  diftance  of  the  place 
l^Pf  obfervation  from  a  magnetic  point,  and  the  longitude  of  a 
’^fctagnetic  point  for  a  given  year.  The  obferver  is  fucceffively 
Hlfoppofed  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  earth.  In  bis 
problem  he  determines  the  periodical  revolutions  of  his 

magnetic 
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magnetic  point  round  the  poles,  as  well  as  the’  fidereal  revolu¬ 
tion.  ‘  Thence  he  eftimates  the  annual  amoune  of^thefe  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  the  fituation  of  the  firft  and  laft  meridian  for  a  given 
time.  ^He  concludes  by  fixing  on  the  chart,  the  variation  of  the 
compafs  according' to  the  given  longitude  and  latitude;  and  the 
longitude  according  to  the  variation  of  the  compafs  and  the  given 
latitude.  ' 

The  author,  in  a  third  chapter,  lays  down,  and  endeavours 
to  obviate,  the  objedliohs  that  might  be*  made  to  his  fyftem.  ‘ 
In  a  fourth  chaptcr-'he  gives^us  fome  eflays  on  the  caufe  of 
the  magnetic  variationsi  reprefents  the  hypothefis  of 'Halley,  and 
refutes  feveral  partSiOf  it.  *  •  ’'f*  ^  i  . 

In  the ’fifth  chapter  he  unfolds  the  ccnftru£Iion  of  his  chart, 
engraved  at  the  end  of  the' volume,*  according- to  a  projedioi 
which  fuppofes'the  pole  in  the  zenith;  and,  of  confequence,  the 
globe  is  bifcfled  through  the  cquinoxial  plane,^  and  flattened  in 
fuch*  a  mfthricr,  that  every  two’  feefors  leave  between  them  the 
diftatice  v;hich  is  required  by  a  plane  furface  made  out  of  a  fphe- 
rical  one.  He  has  here  fixed  magnetic  points  and' meridians, 
which  he  ufes  as  geometric  figures  for  cftablifliing  the  fides  of 
the  (phcrical  triangles  which’ he  refolves.  *' 

In  thi  laft  chapter  the  author  exhibits  an  hypothefis  concern¬ 
ing  the  tidc^,  which  he  calls  thajntitc^  to  which  he  aferibes  thofe 
kinds  of  deluges  which,  frdni  time  to  time,  have  overflowed 
cxtenfive  diftrifls.  •  Of  thefe  he  difeovers  the  caufe  in  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  his  two  magnetic  points,  which,  as* they  approach  the 
meridian  of  any  place,  make  the  Tea  fwell  towards  the  land  near 
this  nricfidlan’,  while  thC’contrary  efFedl  is  produced  when  they 
remove*’' from  it.  He  fuppbrts  his  opinion  by  feveral  hiftorical 
faftS' relative  to  this  queftion;  fuch  as  the  Atlantis  of  Plato, 
which  he  denies  to  have  been  America.  Finally,  Mr.  Church¬ 
man  has  printed  the  letters  orjeports  made  on  nis  work*  by  fe- 
vera!  well-known  academies  and  writers.  ' 


The  inveftigation  of  a  Ample  and  mathematical  method  of 
calculating  the  longitude  would  be  a  difeovery  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  to  navigation  and  aftronomy ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  im- 
perfe&ions  of  the  magnetic  needle,  it.is^  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
its  polarity  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefent  brilliant  ftatc 
of  navigation.  Mr.  Churchman,  by  founding  the  folution  of 
his  problem  on  the  property  of  the  loadftone,  does  not  appear 
to  have  exadlly  attained  the  point  which  he  propofes.  Of  ^ 
the  modes  of  rcfolving  this  queftion  by  means  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  his  fyftem  is  certainly  the  moft  ingenious,  and  affords 
the  moft  probable  methods  of  leading  to  the  difeovery  of  the 
.  longitude. 
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longitude.  'But  we  cannot  help  faying,  that  the  obje£lions 
which  he  propofes  .himfelf,  are  not  fo  clearly  refuted  as  to  re¬ 
move  all  doubt.  The  irregularity  of  the  magnetic  needle  is 
univerfally  known :  how  then  is  it  pof&ble  to  iix  this  variation 
at  fea  in  order  to  determine  the  author^s  magnetic  point,  on 
which  are  founded  all  the  problems  which  he  refolves  by  tri¬ 
gonometry  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  electricity  has  fuch  an  efFeCt  on  the 
magnet,  that  it  has  made  magnetic  needles  lofe  their  polarity 
for  a  confiderable  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  or  lefe 
quantity  of  iron  on  board  of  a  ihip  has  alfo  a  great  effeCt  this 
way.  Although  the  author  has  received,  from,  feveral  acade¬ 
mies,  fuch  Haltering  rnarks^of  approbation  as  tend  to  encourage 
him  to  profecute  his  obfervations,  none  of  them  have,  how¬ 
ever,  declared  that  they  have  found  in  his  fyftem  the  folution  of 
the  problerh  which  is  fo  much  defircd. 

His  opinion  on  the  magnetic. tides  does  not  appear  to  us  fuffi- 
ciently  founded  on  accurate  obfervations  to  ferve  as  a  fupport  of 
his  fyftem.  That  opinion  has  been  unfolded  by  the  greateft 
part  of  natural  philofophers  of  the  prefent  century.  Nothing 
has  hitherto  demonftrated,  in  a  convincing  manner,  the.  novel 

cxiftence  of  the  American  continent,  or  the  formation  of  illands 

—  _  ^ 

or  countries  feparated  from  the  continent.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  certain  that  iflands  are  only  fo  many  fmall  continents  which 
contribute  to  fupport  the  greater,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  flopc^ 
more  or  lefs  extenfive,  diminUhes,  by  its  obliquity,  the  efFeds 
of  the  waters  of  the  fea.  If  fome  iflands  have,  in  any  confider¬ 
able  period  of  time,  dilappeared,  and  others  arifen  that  were  fo 
inconfiderable  in  point  of  extent  that  they  hardly  deferve  atten¬ 
tion  ;  fome  of  them  have  been  produced  by  volcanos,  fuch  as 
one  of  the  Santorine  iHands.  .  But,  that  a  continent,  fuch  as 
America,  fliould  have  been  formed  by  the  efFeils  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  magnetic  points,  is  very  uncertain ;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  thefe  fyftems  carry  us  back  to  periods  of.  time  to  which  the 
imagination  can  hardly  reach,  confidering  the  few  events  of  that 
pind  which  have  happened  during  the  periods  commonly  known 
plnce  the  creation  of  the  world.  Beftdes,  it  does  not. appear 
Pbat,  during  three  centuries,  the  fmalleft  change  has  been  obferved 
the  land  or  the  rivers  of  America,  excepting  fuch  as  has  pro- 
pucfd  greater  population  and  more  extenfive  culture. 
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third  part  of  this  great  work  is  entitled,  Of  Wif^m  er 
‘  Philofiphyy  as  the  proper  End  of  Scienccy  and  the  Means  cf 


*  Happinefsd  The  general  purpofe  of  this  inveftigation  the 
Doctor  thus  expreffes  in  the  inti'odui^ion :  *  In  the  firft  part  of  this 

*  work)  the  inAinffiee  faculties  of  man  have  been  e^camined; 

*  thofe  faculties  by  which  he  kno^s  not  only  for  the  purpofes 

*  of  life,  bataHb  for  that  of  leading  his  reafoning  mind  to  know 

*  his  knowledge,  and  thus  become  a  cOtifeious  being,  which  is 

*  perhaps  infinitely  more  than  rejifoning  fimply  in  confequence 

*  of  knowledge.-^-— In  the  fecond  part,  again,  thofe  c'onfcious 
*■  operations  of  mind  have  been  examined,  o^irStions  by  which 

*  man  becomes  a  fcientific  being,  in  feeing  the  order  of  his 

*  own  thoughts,  and  that  of  natural  events.  In  this  capacity 

*  man  is  no  more  an  animal,  but  has  become  a  pure  intelledual 
‘  exiftence,  knowing  for  the  purpofe  of  ading  wifely  in  feeing 
‘  ends  and  means.  ' ~  ~  In  this  third  patt,  phUofOphy  is  now  to 

*  be  examined,  in  order  to  underftand  its  nature,  and  fee  its 

*  purpofe.  Hete,  then,  will  terminate  this  fiibj'ed ;  for,  having 

*  confidered  the  faculties  of  man^  from  their  beginning  to  the 

*  end  or  purpofe  of  their  exiftence,  we  can  find'  ho'  more  data  in 

*  our  knowledge,  conlbquently  e^n  proceed  no  farther  in  rea- 

*  foning  fcientifically,  that  is,  in  feeing  truth,  and  eftitnating  the 

*  degrees  of  probability.  In  treating  of  (Ms  fubjeft,  I  {hallJ 

*  firft,  examine  the  intelle^al  faculties  of  man  as  applied  to 

*  natural  philofophy,  by  wliich  means  his  fcience  is  promoted, 

*  and  his  power  in  the  material  fyftem  is  eillarged,-— I  (hall  then 
^  purfue  the  fyftem  of  intelleft,  in  proceeding  to  the  proper  enJ 

*  of  its  interttiotf,  through* 'moral  philofoplw,  in  which  man 

*  learns  his  Ibcial  duties, '  and  enjoys  his  locial  afFeftions.— 

*  Laftly,  I  (hall  examine  phil'ofophy  in  general,  as  the  means  In- 

*  tended  by  the  Author  of  our  being  for  the  independent  happinefs 

*  of  our  intel)e£luai  exiftence,  and  for  the  rational  or  well- 

*  grounded  hope  of  future  felicity/ 

The  firft  fe6tion  is  divided  into  three  chapters.  Chap.  !•  w 
Philofophyy  as  the  ultimate  Frogrefs  of  the  human  TJnderJlandhl 
Chap.  II-  Of  fludying  the  ^ifdom  of  Nature  as  an  EfficUt' 
Caufe.  Chap.  III.  Jiudying  the  JVifdom  of  Nature  as  a 
Caufe^^ln  the  fecond  fedtion  tiie  Dodor  applies  ‘  thefe  invel^i 
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gated  principles  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy/  Chap.  L 
End  or  Purpofe  of  Natural  Philofophy.  Chap.  II.  Proper  Man^ 
ner  of  purfuing  Natural  Philofophy.  Chap.  HI.  No  necejfary 
lmpe<timcnt  in  the  Purfuit  of  this  Science.  Chap.  IV.  Of  the 
OefeSfs  of  the  Phyjical  Syjlems  already  received.  Chap.  V.  Dif¬ 
ferent  Ptews  in  Scienccy  and  different  Principles  employed  in  Phi- 
lojophy.  Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Ufe  that  may  be  made  in  Natural 
Philofophy  of  the  Meiaphyfical  Syjlem  now  inveftigated. — Although 
there  are  many  new  and  valuable  obfervations  in  thefe  feftions 
which  we  (hould  have  been  happy  to  have  laid  before  our  readers, 
we  muft  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  fimply  ftating  their  contents,  for 
reafons  which  we  have  formerly  affigned. 

Se£I.  III.  ‘  The  Education  of  the  human  Mind  examined  upon 
general  Principles. this  interefting  fubjeft  we  fhall  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  our  readers  a  diftinft  view  of  fonre  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  leading  principles. — In  Chap.  I.  he  examines  that  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  got  from  nature.  Education,  according  to  him,  is 
that  operation  in  which  a  mind  is  made  to  grow.  The  proper 
purpofe  of  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  therefore,  is  to  diftrnguifli 
the  ori^r  of  the  feveral  operations  that  are  ncceffary  for  this  end, 
and  in  each  operation  to  obferve  the  circum dances  or  conditions 
of  the  action  by  which,  the  effeft  is  produced.  As  there  is  a 
natural  progrefs  in  which  the  ihind  proceeds  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  the  Do£Ior  concludes,  that  teaching  a  mind  is  only 
giving  Ae  opportunities  of  proceeding  in  its  natural  courfe,  or 
producing  the  conditions  that  are  neceflary  for  the  acquilition 
of  knowledgc.-^Such  is  teaching  in  general :  but  as  there  are 
feveral  ftages  in  knowledge,  fo,  in  order  to  underftand  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  teaching,  it  is  neceflary  to  conflder  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind  is,  made 'to  proceed  in  thefe  diflperent  ftages. — 
In  this  view,  the  firji  of  thefe  may  be  called  injiindlive  leamingi 
in  which  a  mind  learns  in  experience  and  reafon,  but  in  wbtcli 
it  reafons  inftindtively,  and  not  confcloufly  or  voluntarily. — In 
this  procedure  the  mind  is  taught,  and  the  teacher,  in  vulgar 
language,  is  nature,  that  is,  it  is  the  Author  of  nature.-— The 
fecond  ftep  is,  when  the  mind  which  had  hitherto  only  known 
inftinftively,  now  knows  in  confeious  refleftion.  In  this  cafe 
a  mind  may  be  faid  to  know  in  a  voluntary  manner,  and  it  is  a 
ftep  where  it  may  be  faid  to  teach  itfelf;  ‘  not  as  afting  con- 

*  trary  to  eftablifbed  rule,  or  out  of  nature,  but  as  having  done 

*  a  thing  perfetftly  different  from  that  which  it  had  done  before, 

*  when  by  nature  it  had  been  inftintSlively  led  to  know  things, 

*  or  to  diftinguilh  one  thing  from  another  without  knowing  it- 

*  felf,  or  diftingui(hing  the  riling  that  knows  from  the  thing 
^  diat  is  known.'  Such,  in  the  Doftor's  opinion,  is  what  may 
^  properly  called  the  education  of  nature 5  and  in  this  refpea 
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there  is  a  proper  diftinilion,'  ‘  of  the  teaching  of  a  mind 
i  on  the  one  hand  inftinclively  by  nature,  that  is,  by  nature 
^  alone,  or  in  a  more  limple  manner ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  by  nature,  .not  fimply  or  alone,  but  co-bperating  with  the 
adiion  of  the  rnind  itfelf,  thinking  in  a  reflex  manner  from  its 

^  inftinftivc'  or  more  Ample  knowledge,  and  thus  knowing 
^  knowledge  in  a  new  career  of  confcious  thought/ 

Chap.  III.  Of  that  Education  which  is  got  from  Art.  Art 
affords  a  third  fpecies  of  education.  This  is  that  voluntary  in 
ftru£tion  which  is  given  by  one  perfon  to  another.  A  mind, 
however,  the  Docfor  very  juftly  obferves,  is  not  thus  taught  by 
art  as  excluding  nature,  neither  is  it  to  be  confidered  as  exclud 
ing  the  fell-teaching  which  forms  the  fecond  ftage  of  education 

*  but  the  artificial  operation  of  the  perfon  that  teaches  is  to  be 

*  confidered  as  the  external  circumftances,  or.  the  proper  con 

*  ditions,  for  this  operation  pf  felf-teaching  in  the  perfon  taught, 
f  which  here  takes  place  in  no  other  manner  than  as  on  every 
^  other  occafion,  or  as  when  a  mind  is  led  by  nature  alone  to 

*  teach  itfelf/  To  explain  this^  the  Doctor  confiders  what  it 
is  that  a  perfon  does  who  would  teach  another.  This  mull  be 
either  action  as  relating  to  the  body,  or  thought  as  relating  to 
the  mind.  In  the  firll  cafe  it  is  by  imitation  alone  that  the  mind 
which  is  taught  is  led  to  the  performance  of  the  adlion;  but  it 
is  nature  and  not  man  which  teaches  to  imitate.' — In  the  fecond 
cafe*,  when  a  mind  is  led  to  think,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
any  perfon  has  the  power  to  create  a  thinking  fubftance,  or  to 
make  a  fubftance  think  which  could  not  think  before.  All  that 
the  teacher  does,  or  can  do,  in  this  cafe,  is  to  dire£l  the  order 
of  thofe  ’  thoughts  which  flhall  fpontaneoufly  arife  in  a  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  things  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
prefent  to  it.  ‘  Here  again, ^  fays  he,  ‘  there  are  two  feveral 

*  cafes  to  be  confidered  ;  for  the  direfting  mind  may  either,  on 
5  the. one  hand,  purfue  that  natural  order  in  which,  without  a, 
5  proper  intention  or  defign,  it  a6ls  only  from  the  natural  feel- 

*  ings  of  the  animal,  and  tke  occafional  circumftances  of  things; 

*  or,  on  the  other  hand,  this  mind  which  is  to  teach,  may  think 

*  in  wifdom,  as  forming  a  defign  which  is  then  to  be  purfued  in 
‘  following  the  means  proper  to  elFedl  the  end  in  view.  In  the 

*  firft  cafe,  it  is  not  the  adting  mind  which  teaches,  properly 
f  fpeaking,  for  that  which  then  teaches  is  the  occafional  effe<Ss 
^  of  this  a£Ung  mind,  or,  it  is  the  effefts  of  a  mind  then  afling 
<  in  the  natural  courlc  of  things ;  and  this  only  forms  the  fecond 

*  fpecies  of  teaching  to  a  confcious  mind  teaching  itfelf  by  the 

*  help  of  nature.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  again,  it  is  in  fciencc 
^  that  a  mind  has  formed  the  defign  of  direfting  the  thoughts  of 

*  another  mind  \  and  this  is  feientife  teaching/— After 
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I  Hluftrating,  at  fome  length,  the  nature  of  this  fcientific  teach-  . 
ing,  he  concludes,  ‘  In  this  cafe,  when  the  preceptor  has  taught 
^  his  pupil,  he  has  done  this  only  by  placing  before  his  pupil^s 
‘  mind  a  chain  of  fafts  feledled  by  fcience,  or  the  wifdom  of* 

\  man,  for  the  purpofe  of  leading  the  underftanding.  mind  of 
‘  fuch  a  perfon,  who  yet  is  ignorant,  to  fee  the  truths  implied 
‘  in  thofe  conditions,  and  thus  to  be  learnt  or  known  in  rcafon. 
y  Therefore  he  does  no  more  than  to  lay  thofe  natural  condi- 
<  tions  of  knowledge  before  that  ignorant  mind,  which  has  itfelf 
‘  to  learn  in  attending  to  thefe  means  of  knowledge in  the 
‘  fame  manner  as  if,  without  the  aid  of  art,  they  had  been 
*  offered  in  the  natural  epurfe  of  things,  and  in  like  manner  as 
^  this  learning  operation  muff  have  taken  place  in  relation  to 
‘  the  fpecies  before,  when  there  was  no  fcientific  art,  or  before 
‘  this  art  had  arrived  at  the  ftate  in  which  it  has  been  found  in 
^  the  greater  perfedlion  of  the  fpecies.  Thus  it  will,  appear, 

‘  that  the  fcientific  teacher  does  no  more,  by  his  art,  than  to 

I‘  lead  the  confeious  and  attentive  mind  to  firople  fails  and 
‘  truths,  placed  in  the  proper,  /.  e*  in  the  natural  order  of' 

!  fcience,  by  which  that  adiveand  attending  mind  is  made  then, 

^  in  the  natural  courfe  of  intellcil,  ito  learn.— Beyond,  how¬ 
ever,  this  third  ftage  of  education  there  is  a  fourth  and  laft  ftage, 
when  this  wifdom  of  the  fpecies  which  proceeds  in  art  for  the 
inftruilion  of  the  human  mind,  may  be  acquired  by  the  indivi-^ 
dual  mind  which  had  it  not  before,  and  which  had  been  taught 
by  means  of  that  art.  In  this  cafe,  here  is  a  mind  teaching  it¬ 
felf  not  in  nature  as  formerly,,  but  in  art  . that  is,  by  human 
wifdom,  both  in  the  teacher  and  the  perfon  taught,  who  are 
now  the  fame,  t  After  (hewing  that  this  alone  is  the  education 
which  forms  the  man  of  fcience,  and  that  the  mind  in  this  pro¬ 
cedure  not  only  teaches  itfelf,  but  teaches  itfelf  fcientifically,  he 
thus  concludes:  ^  This  is  the  laft  or  higheft  fphere  of  educa-' 

^  tion  to  a  mind  which  then  thinks  not  only  according  to  the  ^ 
‘  order  of  fcience,  but  alfo  for  the  increafe  of  fcience,  firft  with 
‘  regard  to  the  individual,  and  next  in  relation  to  the  fpecies.- 
‘  This,  then,  is  the  art  of  man;  an  art  by  which  the  wifdom 
\  of  intellect  may  be  carried  to  the  ultimate  perfeftion  of  this 
‘  fpecies  of  mind.* 

Chap.  HI.  Ufe  and  Extenfion  of , the  Theory  in  regard  to  arti^ 
^cial  Education.  When  it  is  confidered  what  an  a£live  part  a  mind 
has  thus  to  take  in  learning,  and  of  what  importance  it  js  for  a 
mind  to  teach  itfelf  in  fcience,  there  can  be  no  obje£l  fo  im¬ 
portant. in  education,  as  to  employ  thofe  motives  which  may 
moft  ftrongly  excite  this  voluntary  exertion#  The  education 
of  nature  is  alv/ays  conducted  by  means  of  pleafure,  for  no  ftep 
IS  taken  but  either  in  confequence.  of  fome  defire,  or  in,  being 
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attended,  with  fome  latisfadllon.  This,  however,  the  Dodor 
laments  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  artificial  teaching  of  mankind : 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  operation,  often  only  a  painful 
exertion  of  mind  called  forth,  without  being  followed  by  any 
.  fatisfa£lion;  and  the  defire  by  which  this  painful  attention  of 
mind  is  given,  is  not  the  defire  that  would  naturally  occur  in 
order  for  the  mind  to  teach  itfelf  the  propofition.  ^  Here  then,’ 
lays  he  with  great  truth,  ^  is  the  imperfedlion  of  human  or  ar- 
^  tilicial  education,  which  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
^  avoid.  This,  it  is  evident,  muft  be  done  by  endeavouring  to 
^  adapt,  not  only  the  fubjed  in  general,  but  alfo  the  particular 
^  fteps  in  the  fubjed,  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind  that  ts  to  be 
^  taught,  in  order  that  as  much  pleafure,  and  as  little  pain,  as 
^  poffible,  (hall  attend  every  ftep  that  is  made  in  knowledge. 
^  And,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done^  may 
^  be  made  to  grow,  either  on  the  one  hand  a  general  defire  of 
^  learning,  when  more  pleafure  than  pain  is  felt ;  or,  on  the 
^  other  hand,  a  general  diflike  to  that  operation,  when  much 
‘  painful  attention  has  been  given  to  little  purpofe.*— It  is  im- 
poffible  for  us  to  recommend  too  ftrongly  this  fine  obfervation 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

After  fome  ingenious  obfervations  to  fhew  in  what  manner 
the  fcnfe  of  ignorance  produces  the  defire  of  knowledge,  the 
Dodor  goes  on  to.  another  very  important  principle  in  ths 
fcience  of  education.  ^  The  education  of  the  human  mind,’ 
lays  he,  ^  has  now  been  confidered  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  know- 
^  ledge,  which  is  the  adive  part,  and'  the  proper  motive  for 
^  a£tion.  But  beiides  adlion,  a  mind,  in  order  to  be  moft  per- 

*  fed  or  ufeful  in  the  fyftem  of  things  where  it  is  placed,  muft 
^  yij^  occafionally  in  the  uife  of  intcllcd.  Now,  this  it  has  to 
^  learn ;  for  no  mind  naturally  fufFers  willingly.  Hence,  in  the 
^  fyftem  of  human  education,  patience  dr  fuffering  is  an  obje£t 

which,  in  the  plan  of  the  fcientific  teacher,  fliould  not  be 
^  negleded :  and  as  adions  which  at  firft  are  difficult  are  by 

*  experience  or  habit  made  to  be  done  with  cafe,  fo  in  the  cafe 

*  of  patience  or  fuflering,  this  may  be  by  habit  highly  improved, 
^  efjpMially  if  this  fpccies  of  inftrudion  (hall  be  begun  at  an 

*  earlv  period,  and  uniformly  continued  until  the  proper  cffecl 
^  fliall  be  produced.-— But  in  teaching  or  producing  this  capa- 
^  city  or  patient  fuffering,  an  habit  the  moft  ufeful  perhaps  that 

*  man  cm  learn,  great  care  moft  be  taken  by  a  teacher,  in  the 
^  education  of  his  pupil,  not  to  corrupt  the  mind  in  learning  a 
y  bafe  fubmiffion  to  vriiicb  is  unworthy  of  a  man  to  fuffer. 

*  ‘  Man  is  not  to  fitfier,  like  a  patient  brute,  merely  for  fear  of 
^  impending  pain ;  he  muft  have  a  nobler  motive  for  his  paffive 
^  will :  this  is  the  applaufe  of  meni  and  the  approbation  of  his 
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*  own  mind  in  reflexion,  which  it  is  the  obje6t  of  philofophy 

*  to  teach/ — After  fome  very  animated  iUuftrations  of  this  fub- 
je^  he  concludes  with.the.following  obfervation:  ‘  It  will  now 

*  farther  appear,  that  as  the  iciendfic  art  of  teaching  knowledge 

*  may,  in  die  progrefs.of  intelleff,  be  acquired  by  a  mind  which 

<  is  thereby  enabled  to  teach  itfelf,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  fcience 

*  to  philofophy,  the  fcientific  art  of  teaching  patient  fuiFering 

<  m^y  attained  by  a  mind  ading  voluntarify  in  wifdom  for 
(  accomplKhing  idelf,  as  before  it  had  been  artificially  excited 

<  to  endure  with  patience  by  a  foreign  caufe.  It  is  in  this 
* 'manner,  that  the  mod  perfe£I  degrees  of  patience  and  endur- 

<  ance  may  be  attained  by  a  mind  proceeding  to .  value  things 
i  according  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  human  knowledge,  thus 

*  (.preferring  that  enjoyment  which  is  intelledual  and  purely  its 

<  own,  to  the  temporary  allurement  of  a  fenfual  pleafure }  and 

*  defpifing  the  tranfient  feeling  of  a  pain,  which  does  not  affe£h 

<  the  mind  beyond  the  period  of  the  prefent  fufFering,  compared 

<  widi  that  which  wounds  the  mind  of  man,  and  caufes  grief 

*  which  nothing  but  oblivion  can  alTuage.* 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 

—  ■  -■  .  ' 

Art.  V.  ■  Frolufiones  yuveniles  Pramis  Acadtmicis-  Dignata, 
AuRtre  Joanne  Tweddelly  A.  B.  Trin,  CoU,  Cant.  Soc.  8vo. 
5s.  boards.  Londini  veneunt  apud  Carolum  Dilly  et  Thd« 

.  mam  Payne ; .  Cantabrigiae  apud  J.  et  J.  Merril,  et  W.  H. 

I  Lunn.  1793. 

f  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number,  J  ^ 

O.  9  contains  two  epigrams,  one  of  which  efpecially.  In 
.  FeiUriloquun^  we  look  upon  as  a  very  elegant  and  high- 
finiflied  fpecimen  of  graceful  pleafantry,  of  wit  without  affec¬ 
tation,  and  point  without  effort.  ' 

.  No.  10  is  an  inquiry,^tJtrHm  ad  magnum  poetam  effingendum 
magis  accommodata  fit  aetas  omnibus  elegantiis  omatiffima,  an 
aetas  elegwtiarum  rudis?  Mr,  Tweddell  contends  for  the. for¬ 
mer  radier  than  for  the  latter,  though  his  leal  opinion  lies  be¬ 
tween  both.  •  ,  :  ■  '  * 

.No.  II,,/  A  Speech,*  delivered  on  die  4th  of  Now.  1790,  in 
the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,/,  upon, the  Character  and  Me¬ 
mory  of  King  'William  the  .Third  }*.  w]iich,  on  many  accounts, 
is.  worthy  -of  more  minute  remark)  dian*  we  can  confiilently 
beftow  upon  it  in  this  review. 

.  Dd>2' 
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We  think  that,  notwithftanding  the  profcflions  of  impartiality 
in  the  exordium  of  this  fpeech,  we  fometimes  difeover  in  it  i 
more  of  the  advocate  than  of  the  indifferent  and  unprejudiced 
inquirer.  Perhaps  this  ought  hardly  to  come  under  the  form  of 
nn  objedion,  as  the  occalion  might  feem  to  demand  from  Mr.. 
.Tweddell  the  oratorical  embellifhments  of  an  eulogift,  rather 
than  the  cold  inveftigations  of  a  phlegmatic  biographer.  We 
do  not  admire  the  outfet  of  this  fpeech  fo  much  as  the  other 
parts  of  it.  Some  of  the  firft  fentences  are  rather  too  long,  and 
the  obfervations  have  an  air  of  a  ftifF  and  unbending  formality, 
very  little  analogous  to  the  general  ftyle  of  our  author. 

No.  1 2.  pure  tranquillet  ?  What  indeed !  This  im¬ 

portant  queftion  has  occupied  the  thoughts,  and  called  forth  the 
opinions,  of  every  philofopHer  from  Solomon  to  Paley.  Mr, 
Tweddell,  after  a  fhort  proem,  begins  with  the  enumeration  of 
thofe  things  in  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  happinefs  does 
mi  confitt.  It  does  not  confift,  he  fays,  in  pleafures  vulgarly 
fo  called,  however  heightened  and  however  multiplied.  It  does 
not  confift  in  riches,  or  the  ridiculous  trappings  of  imaginary 
diftinftion.  It  is  not  to  be  derived  from  ambition,  nor  from 
glory,  nor  from  worldly  fuccefs,  nor  from  fame.  Neither  is  it 
to  be  found  in  that  unnatural  retirement  to  which  difappoint- 
inent  and  chagrin  travel  in  queft  of  it.  We  do  not  agree  to 
the  author’s  gloomy  affertion,  that  evil  and  mifery  predominate,  | 
and  that  few  inftances  of  real  happinefs  are  to  be  found.  He 
laments  that  the  poflibility  of  being  perfectly  miferable  has  been 
conceded  to  us,  without  the  oppofite  poflibility  of  being  per- 
feftly  happy.  He  confefles  with  forrow,  that  he  has  never  met 
with  any  one  who  had  nothing  left  to  wifh,  while  he  fees  or  hears 
of  many  who  have  nothing  left  to  hope.  ‘  Cur  homo  tantum 

*  doloris  percipiat,  cur  ex  fingulorum  infellcitate  confletur  uni- 

*  verfa  felicitas,  cur,  cum  caetera  rerum  fyftemata  non  nifi  ex 
^  perfedlione  infimarum  partium  perfefta  fiant,  immenfa  tamen 

*  ilia  orbis  regendi  ratio  ut  fiat  perfedla,  inferiores  fui  partef, 

*  quae  fint  imperfeefiae,  poftulet — queftiones  hae,  vereor,  ut  ab 
^  hamano  ingenio  folvi  poflint,  neque  fcio  an  folutae  magni  in- 

*  tercfTent.’  The  addrefs  to  the  voluptuary  is  exprefled  with 
feclirfg  and  with  emphafis.  The  vindication  of  Epicurus  is  juft 
and  complete.  But  in  the  attack  upon  the  ftoic  philofophy,  the 
merits  of  that  fchool  are  not  fet  ofF  againft  the  abfurdities.  We 
are  rather  furprifed,  alfo,  at  the  vehemence  with  which  Mr. 

T wcddcll  reprobates  the  idea  of  deriving, fatisfaflion  from  the 
contemplation  of  future  fame — an  idea  which  he  ridicules  as  the 
height  of  all  extravagance  and  abfurdity.  He  finds  more  of 
reafon  and  meaning  in  the  petition  of  Anacreon  to  his  friends, 
that  they  would  give  him  fpr  prefent  enjoyment  thofe  chaplets 
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tnd  libations  which  they  refcrved  as  an  offering  to  his  manes. 
He  cannot  comprehend  why  any  one  fhould  wi(h  for  that  which 
is  not  to  be  granted  him  till  he  fliall  be  ignorant  whether  it  be 
granted  or  not;  or,  if  a  confeioufnefs  of  the  boon  can  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  fome  future  ftate  of  exiftence,  in  which  the  mind  (hall 
be  elevated  and  the  faculties  enlarged,  it  does  not  feem  Icfs  irra¬ 
tional  to  expert  that  fuch  an  exalted  being  (hould  derive  from 
fuch  an  unworthy  fource  any  degree  of  gratification.  The  only 
fame,  therefore,  which  Mr.  IVeddell  thinks  deferving  the 
wiQies  of  a  reafonable  man,  is  that  which  he  may  poflTefs  in  his 
life-time,  and  which^he  may  be  enabled  to  convert,  by  meahs  of 
the  influence  that  accompanies  ,  it,  to  the  fubftantial  benefit  of 
himfelf  and  others.  .  . 

•  The  ground- work  of-  the  only  happinefs  which  Mr.  Twed- 
dell  looks  upon  as  attainable,  is  virtue^  in  its  action,  its  feeling, 
and  its  contemplation— that  without  this  all  attempts  at  any  por* 
tion  of  happinefs  are  vain — that  it  is  the  prefeript  of  nature, 
that  he  fhould  arrive  neafeft  to  happinefs  who  feels  the  warmth 
of  benevolence  and  the  focial  charities  beating  in  his  bofom  ; 
and  that  we  never#approach  fo  clofely  to  the  perfe£lion  of  the 
Deity,  as  when  we  unitedly  pofTefs  the  will  and  the  power  of 
benefiting  our  fellow-creatures.  Greatly  acceflary  to  this  firft 
elTential  he  confiders  that  ftate  of  xetirement  ahd  rational  re- 
pofe,  in  which  the  mind  may  calmly  refledl  upon  itfelf  and  its 
own  operations,  unruffled  by  the  concerns  of  a  bufy  world,  and 
the  tumultuous  buftle  of  prejudice  and  groflfnefs.  He  deferibes, 
with  much  tafte  and  true  feeling,  the  means  of  health,  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  thei  elements,  the  grandeur  of  the  heavens,  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  grateful  earth,  the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  and  the 
diverfified  afpect  of  animated  nature.  Thefe  are  the  things,  fays’ 
he,  which  invite  philofophy  to  filence  and  the  (hade;  thefe, 
which  teach  man  to  ftudy  his  own  frame,  his  powers  and' his 
attributes ;  to  contemplate  what  he  is,  and  what  he  may  be¬ 
come;  to  reflect  upon  the  extent  of  mind,  to  calculate  the  limit* 
of  intelleft,  and  to  inveftigate  the  wonderful  revolutions  of  the 
material  and  moral  world.  Hence  did  our  own  Gibbon  ex¬ 
change  the  haunts  of  men  for  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  his 
favourite  Laufanne.  The  world  cannot  fatisfy  the  fublimer 
paflions  of  the  heart;  for  its  enjoyments  are  futile  and  vain. 
The  world  cannot  give  them  birth ;  for  in  it  nothing  has  time 
to  make  a  deep  impreflTion,  and  the  variety  of  tafte  enervates 
the  force  of  fehtiment. — The  folitude,  however,  for  which  Mr. 
Tweddell  contends,  is  not  abfolute,  but  comparative.  The 
fociety  of  a  few  congenial  minds  he  maintains  to  be  requifite 
for  happinefe.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  It  is  ex-' 
pedient  that  he  (hould  communicate  his  feelings  and  obfervations.* 
.  D  d  3  .  Too 
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Too  much  folitudc  contradls  the  mind  inftead  of  expanding  it, 
and  affli^s  inftead  of' Toothing  it.  ‘Every  one  naturally  finds  a 
folace  in  the  regard  and  attention  of  others ;  and,  if  quite  de¬ 
folate,  would  be  apt  to  conjure  up  before  his  time  the  image  of 
caducity  without  confolation.  Hence  the  author  takes  occafion 
to  dilate  at  fome  length  upon  the  happinefs  of  love,  where  there 
is  an  union  of  minds  and  a  fympathy  of  feelings,  and  upon  the 
cheerihg  and  confoling  attentions  of  a  female  friend.  He  rap- 
turoufly  defcribes  the  effedb  of  her  converfation,  the  winning 
officioinhefs  of  her  tender  cares,  aind  I  know  not  what  of  occult 
and  indefinable  influence,  which  governs  without  force,  Q)eaks 
without  words,  a(^  by  ftealth,  and  perfuadcs  by  filence. 

No  13.  This,  as  well  as  the  laft,  is  one  of  the  prize  efiays, 
forniflied  to  the  univeffity  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Eufton,  who 
each  of  them  make  an  annual  prelent  of  15  guineas  for  this 
purpofe,  and  ufually  attend  its  public  recital 'ih' the  fenate  boufe 
at  the  fummer  commencement.  This  is  a  Latin  diilertation 
upon  the  following  fubjed — ‘  Whether  equal  liberty  is  com¬ 
patible  with  extenfive  empire?’  Mr.  Tweddell  contends  ftre- 
nuoully  and  ably  for  the  affirmative.  But  we  have  already  be¬ 
llowed  fo  much  time  and  room  upon  this  book,  that  we  can 
now  only  afford  fome  general  remarks  upon  a  compofition, 
which,  if  entered  upon  at  all,  would  require  much  more  ferious 
difeuffion,  and  a  greater  compafs  of  obfervation,  than  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  book.  The  ftyle  of  this  effay  is  very  eloquent 
and  highly  animated,  the  thoughts  luminous  and  profound,  the 
fubjed  divided  and  arranged  with  great  Ikill  and  precifion,  and 
treated  with  great  perfpicuity.  Mr.  T weddell  begins  with  a 
proemj  fettjng  forth  his  public  principles  in  a  tone  of  lofty  in¬ 
dependence,  fometimes  favouring  of  pride,  and  fomettmes  borr 
dering,  upon  indignation.  He  then  inquires  into  the  reafqns 
why  equal  liberty  has  not  yet  exifted  in  any  country,  except 
America;  and  with  that  view  examines  the  principles  and  the 
defers  of  the  different  governments  of  Europe,  and  the  ob- 
ftacles  which  exift  in  each  to  the  growth  of  a  more  aiKenflve 
freedom.  He  unfolds  the  principles  upon  which  tbe.^^ture  of 
empire  and  the  meafure  of  liberty  depend.  He  e>^ains  the 
common  origin  of  all  governments,  and  the  commop'^retenfions 
and  refi>rts  of  all  tyrannies.  He  affumes  certaitf  conditions, 
which  being  conceded  to  him,  he  argues  that  et^l  liberty  may 
be  eftablifhed,  but  without  which  conceffion  he'  alTerts  that  it 
cannot.  He  defends  the  principles  upon-whid*  the  French  re¬ 
volution  firft  commenced,  and  vindicates  is  admirers.  He 
defcants  upon  thofe  maxims,  the  obfervancejibf  which  will  ren¬ 
der  government  an  obje£l  of  popular  veneration ;  upon  the 
rights  of  individuals,  what  they  are,  and  wEence  derived;  upon 
4  . f  ■  ‘  th? 
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the  community  of  true  interefts,  which  exifts  between  princes 
and  fubjedsy  if  each  of  them  cprredly  underftood  their  own; 
upon  the  meaning  and  the  boundary  of  human  freedom ;  upon 
the  infeparable  connexion  between  liberty  and  virtue  ;  upon  the 
benefits  of  fubftantial  and  real  reprefentation,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  which  it  is  yet  fufceptible ;  and  upon  the  various  ad¬ 
vantages  of  enlightened  reafon,  and  of  public  (1.  e.  national 
and  univerfal)  education.  Th^e  are  fome  of  the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  the.  plan  of  this  tfeatife,  which  the  author  laments  his 
being  obliged,  out  of  conlideration  for  bis .  audience,  to  limit 
and  contrad  too  narrowly  for  fo  broad  a  queftion.  He  then 
fketches,  in  a  fummary  way,  the  additional  topics  he  could  wifh. 
to  have  illuftrated,.  and  concludes  with  a  moral  and  impaflioned 
appeal  for  the  truth  and  juftice  of  his  fentiments  to  that  Being 
who  governs  thofe  that  govern,  nations,  and  regulates  .the 
changes  and  viciffitudes  of  Hates  according. to  his  will  and 
pleafure. 

How  far  Mr.  Tweddell'  has  proved  his  point,  we  do  not  un- 
'  dertake  to  determine.  His  fpeech  may  carry  oppoflte  convic¬ 
tions  to  different  minds.  We  think  him  father  fanguine  upon 
the  probable  extent  of  human  improvements,  and  the  perfedion 
to  which  reafon  and  virtue  may  one  day  be  carried.  But,  as 
well  where  we  diflent  from  (which  we  frequently  do),  as  where 
we  agree  with  Mr.  T weddell,  it  is  equally  impoflible  for  us  not 
to  admire  the  dexterity  of  his  arguments,  and  not  to  difcover  an 
honeft  and  independent  zeal  in  what  he  believes  to  be  the  caufe 
of  truth  and  virtue.  And  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  eflay, 
different  as  are  the  natures  of  the  two,  and  the  modes  alfo  in 
which  they  are  treated,  we  obferve  an  equal  degree  of  that 
quick  and  nervous  fenhbility,  which  turns  with  inftantaneous 
difguft  and  averfion  from  every  objed  of  natural  and  moral  de¬ 
formity,  while  it  dwells  with  rapturous  complacency  upon  na¬ 
tural  and  moral  beauty.  Here  the  author’s  mind  is  indifferently 
tranfported  with  the  ferenity  of  the,  heavens,  the  richnefs  and 
variety  of  an  extenfive  profped,  and  the  ftilnefs  of  a  dignified 
repofe,  or  with  the  charms  of  focial  order,  the  difplay  of  focial 
feelings,  and  the  contemplation  of  public  and  private  virtue. 
There  it  is  agitated  and  difl'urbed  by  the  gloom  of  a  troubled 
fky,  the  drealrinefs  of  a  flerile  wade,  and  the  noify  din  of  tu¬ 
multuous.  cities,  or  by  the  elevation  of  vice,  the  triumph  of 
profligacy,  and  the  various  fornis  of  evil  and  mifery  which  dif- 
trefs  the  condition  of  man.  Every  w'here  is  warmth,  and  every 
where  zeal.  There  is  no  compromife  between  oppofite  feelings; 
nothing  indifferent  or  languidj  nothing  intermediate  between  ad¬ 
miration  and  diflike,  between  praife  or  ceniure,  where  either  are 
called  for.  There  are  no  balancing  referves,  no  managements 
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of  iritcrcft,  no  fabferviency  to  the  fluftuations  of  times  and 
feafons^  ho  accommodations  with  circumftances,  no  latent  pro- 
vifions*for  the  corrupt  abandonment  of  prefent  opinions ; — all  is 
carnefti  ingenuous,  explicit,  and  diredt.  And  we  muft  con- 
fefs  that  we  cannot  ourfelves  furvey,  without  fome  little  portion 
of^the  fame  feeling,*  that  warm  fpirit  of  kind  and  benevolent 
enthufiafm  which  diftinguifh  fo  many  parts  of  thefe  compofitions^ 
and  which, ^s’Rouffeau  fays,':^  n'agit  que  fur  les  belles  ames  j  il 
‘  Ics  perd  quelquefois,  e’eft  vraij  mais  e’eft  par  un  attrait  qui 
^  ne  feduit  qu^elles.'  •  ^  •> 

-  ’  •  .  '  '  .  .  I  .  . 

AttT.  VI.  A  Narrative  of  the  Britijh  ^Embajfy  to  Chinay 
By  Mnea%  Ahderfon\  *  pp.  300.  "4tp.  il.  is.  boards.  Debrett, 
Piccadilly,^  l^dndbn,.  1795*.*/ 

[Continued froui  our  Number  for  April  laj}.  J’ 

f  i  i  ~  ^  * 

'  t 

R.  Andeffon^s  book  is  divided  jnto  twepty-fix  chapters.  In 
the.firft,  the  embafly  fails  from  England. to. Batavia.  The 
obfervations  we  meet  with  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  common, 
and  indeed  many  of  them  trite  and  frivolous. — In^Chap.  IL  our 
voyagers  pafs  on,  to  Turon  Bay  in  Cochin  China,  where  there 
.was  an  exchange,  of  vifits,  ceremonies,  and  prefents,  between 
the  miniftfsrrs  of  the  King  and  Lord  Macartney.  Chap.  III. 
leaving  Turon  Bay,  they  enter  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  land  at 
Mettow.  The  immenfe  crowd  of  fpedlators  ;who  aflembled  to 
fee  the  ambaffador  come  on  fhore,  proves  Mettow  to  be  a;place 
of  prodigious  population.  Many  of  thefe  curious  people  were 
pn  hprfeback  and  in  carriages ;  fo  that  the  banks  oL  the  rivers 
where  our  junks  lay  at  anchor  were  entirely  covered  with  them. 
Chap.  IV.  giv.es  an  account  of  the  Mandarin  appointed  to  con-, 
duft  the  accommodations  for  the  .embafly,  of  various  prefents 
of  provifions,  and  the  grofs  habits  of  the  Chinefe  refpefting 
their  food.  Chap.  V.  Lord  Macartney  leaves  Mettow,  and 
fets  fail  for  Pekin.  Among  the  various  circumftances  that  are 
related  in  the  courfc  of  this  voyage,,  the  moft  ftriking  is,,  the 
prodigious  population  of  the  country,  which,  is  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful  as  well  as  fertile.  As  they  approached  the  city  of  Tyen-r 
Sing,,  they  Ayere  met  by  crowds  of  ipedators,  both  in  junks  and 
pn  Siore,  that  exceeded  all  calculation : 

*  As  we  proceeded,  we  faw  a  long  range  of  heaps.  Or  ricks,  of 
fait,  in  ranks  or ‘columns  of  fifty  each,  from  front  to  rear;  thefe 
heaps  are  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  fquare,  and  twenty-four  feet 
in  height,  and  arc  covered  \viih  matting  to  preferve  'them  from  the 
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cffefts  of  the  weather  ;*  each  of  them  containing,  as  I  was  informed, 
about  five  hundred  tons  of  fait.  In  this  order,  and  without  variation 
or  intefruption,  the  range  continued  for  two  miles  along  the  banks  of 
For  what  purpofe  this  immenfe  quantity  of  fait  was  de- 
'\)lited|there  I  could  not  learn  ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  a 
^<nanuf?ftory  to  juftify  the  idea  of  its  being  made  there. 

'  /  .  ^  At\itne  o’clock  we  entered  the  city,  amidft  the  noife  and  fhout- 
^ings  of,  I  doubt  not,  fome  hundred  thoufands  of  fpeftators.  The  houfes 
iof  this  place  are  built  of  brick,  and,  in  general,  are  carried  to  the 
■  height  of  two  ftories,  with  roofs  of  tiles :  they  were  all  of  a  lead  co¬ 
lour,  and  had  a  very  neat  and  pretty  appearance.  The  place,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  formed  on  any  regular  plan  ;  the  ftreets,  or  rather  alleys, 
are  fo  narrow,  as  to  admit,  with  difficulty,  two  perfons  to  walk  abfeaft  ; 
and  have  no  pavement.  It  is,  however,  of  great  extent,  and  popu¬ 
lous  beyond  all  defcription. 

‘  Before  the  palace  of  the  mandarin,  a  larger  body  of  troops  was 
drawn  up  than  we  had  yet  feen,  who  carried  at'leall  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ftandards.  '  * 

‘  The  ambalTador  and  his  fuit  were  entertained  with  a  cold  colla- 

11,  confirting  of  ditties  dreffed  in  the  fattiion  of  the  country,^  with 
,  fruit,  and  a  great  variety  of  confedionary ;  a  branch  of*  tiMe 
ury  which  is  well  underftood  by  the  Chinefe.  f  r 

A  play  was  alfo  performed  on  the  occalion,  as  a  particular  m^rk 
refped  and  attention  to  the  diftinguilhed  vifitor.  The  theatreds  a 
lare  building,  built  principally  of  wood,  and  is  ereded  in  the  front 
the  mandarin’s  palace.  The  ttage,  or  platform,  is’furrounded  with 
llerics ;  and  the  whole  was,  on  this  occafion,  decorated  with  a  prp- 
ion  of  ribbons,  ahd  filken  ftreamers  of  various  colours.  The  thea- 
:al  ejehibitions  confided  chiefly  of  warlike  reprefentations ;  fuch  as 
aginary  battles,  with  fwords,  fpears,  and  lances ;  which  weapons 
:  performers  managed  with  an  attonittiing  adiyity.-  The  feenes  were 
lutifully  gilt  and  painted,  and  the  drefles  of  the  adors  were  orna* 
nted  in  conformity  to  the  enrichments  of  the  feenery.  The  exhi- 
ion  was  varied  alfo,  by  feveral  very  curious  deceptions  by  flight  of 
id,  and  theatrical  machinery.  There  was  alfo  a  difplay  of  that 
icies  of  agility  which  ednfifts  in  tumbling,  wherein  the  performers 
ecuted  their  parts  with  fuperior  addrefs  and  adivity.  Some  of  the 
:ors  were  dreffed  in  female  charaders ;  but  I  was  informed  at  the 
[le,  that  they  were  eunuchs,  as  the  Chinefe  never  fuffer  their  women 
appear  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  public  exhibition  as  the  ttage.  The  per- 
rmance  was  alfo  enlivened  by  a  band  of  mufic,  which  confifted  en- 
ely  of  wind  inttruments;  fome  of  them  were  very  long,  and  refem- 
ed  a  trumpet;  others  had  the  appearance  of  French  horns  and 
winets :  the  founds  of  the  latter  brought  to  my  recolledion  that 
a  Scotch  bagpipe;  and  their  mufic,  being  dettitute  both  of  me- 
dy  and  harmony,  was  of  courfe  very  difagreeable  to  our  ears, 
^jeh  are  accuttomed  to  fuch  perfedion  in  thofe  cffcntial  points  of 
ufic.  But  we  had  every  rcafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  entertain- 
ent,  the  circumttances  of  which  were  replete  with  novelty  and  cu- 
0U5  amufemept.* 

Chap, 
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Chap.  VI.  defcribes  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  Chi. 
nefe,  particularly  their  meals,  and  mode  of  preparing  them>. 
the  neatne^y  fertility,  and  various  produ£lions  of  the  fields  on 
each  fide  of  the  river.  Chap.  VII.  Lord  Macartney,  with  his 
fuite,  arrives  at  Tong-tchew,  where  the  voyage  ends. — The 
eittbafly  difembarks. — Ceremonies  on  the  occalion. — The  build, 
ingappropriated  for  the  refidence  of  the  ambaflador  and  his  fuite. 
— ^he  domefiic  worfhip  of  the  Chinefe.— The  entertainment 
of  the  embafly.— An  account  of  the  city  of  Tong.tcbew.** 
The  prefents  from  the  Emperor  examined. 


Ai 


V\ 


<  In  the  buildings  appropriated  for  the  refidence  of  the  embafly, 
oppofite  to  the  fervants  quarter  was  a  fmali  fqnare  building,  ^ which 
is  ttfed  as  a  place  of  worihip,  and  contains  only  one  room  of  common 
dimenfions :  in  the  middle  of  this  chamber  there  was  an  altar,  with 
three  porcelane  figures  as  large  as  life  placed  upon  it ;  there  were  alfo 
candleflicks  on  each  fide  of  it,  which  are  lighted  regularly  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  at  fuch  other  times  as  peffens'come  there  to 
pay  their  devotions.  Before  thefe  images  there  is  a'fmali  pot  of  dufl, 
in  which  are  inferted  a  number  of  long  matches,  that  are  aMb  lighted 
daring  the  times  of  woHhip*  When  the  period  of  devotion- is  paft, 
the  candles' are  extinguilhed,  and  the  flame  of  the  snatches  blown 
out,  but  the  matches  are  left  to  moulder  away.  When  this  ceremony 
ig  over,  an  attendant  on  the  altar  takes  a  foft  mallet,  with  which  he 
Hrikes  a  belj»  that  is  fufpended  to  it,  three  times :  the  perfons  pre¬ 
feat  then  kneel  before  the  images,  and  bow  down  their  heads  three 
times  to  the  ground,  with  their  hands  clafped  in  each  other,  which 
they  extend  over  .their  heads  as  they  rife:  a  low  bow  is  then  feen  to 
conclude  the  ceremony  of  the  daily  worfhip  of  the  Chinefe,  which  is 
termed  by  them,  chin*chin-jo(h,  or  worfhip  of  God. 

^  Such  is  the  domeflic  nfode  of  worfhip  that  prevails  throughout 
die  whole  empire  of  China,  as  every  inhabitant  of  it,  from  the 
sneaneft  peafant  to  the  Emperor  himfelf,  has  an  altar  and  a  deity: 
the  moft  Wretched  habitation  is  equally  furnifhed  in  regard  to  its 
idols,  though,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  in  proportionate  degrees  of  form 
and  figure,  with  the  imperial  palace.  Nor  are  thoie  who  are  con- 
jned  to  the  occupations  of  the  water  without  them ;  every  kind  of 
vefTel  that  navigates  the  fea,  or  the  river,  being  provided  with  iP 
deity  and  its  altar,' 
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Art.  Vn»  J  Trtatifey  fieivtng  the  intimate  Connexion  that  Juh~ 
jifis  between  Agriculture  and  Chemijiry,  By  the  Earl  of  Dun^ 
donaU.  pp.  252.  4to.  il.  is.  ^ards.  Edwards,  New 
Bond  Street.  -  London,  1795. 

[  Concluded from  our  lajl  Number.  J 

£  now.proceed,  agreeably  to  our  promife,  to  give  a  few 
other  extra^s  from  this  valuable  work,  calculated  to  fhew 
bow  much  and  how  eafily  the  chemical  difcoveries  of  our  noble 
autlrar  may  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  improvement  of  agri» 
culture  in  all  its  different  branches. 

‘FALLOWING. 

^  *  f 

•  It  has  ^bccn  frequently  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages»  thai 
alkaline  falts  ad  more  powerfully  on  fome  kinds  of  peat  and  inert  ve« 
gecable  matters  than  oa  others,  particularly  on  thofe  which  become 
oxygenated  by  being  expofed  to  the  adion  of  air.  This  points  out, 
that  the;  pradice  of  fallowing  ground  containing  much  vegetable 
manet,  by  repeatedly  expofing  ^e(b  furfaccs  to  the  adion  of  the 
air,  occaiions  the  peat,  or  vcgetaUe  matter,  to  be  more  eaflly  dif- 
Iblred,  or  aded  upon  by  alkaline  falts ;  but  when  no  fuch  application 
is  made,  the  infolubility  of  the  vegetable  matter  is  by  fallowing  in*, 
creafed,  whidv  to  certain  grounds,  may  prove,  inftead  of  a  benefit, 
1  real  injury. 

The  putrefadion  or  iblution  of  vegetable  fubftaoces  is  more 
lily  promoted  by  a  clofe  or  ftagnated  fiate  of  the  air,  than  by  a 
>nfbnt  fupply  and  addition  of.  oxygen-  or  pure  ^r,  as  happens  to 
regetable  fubfiances  when  fubjeded  to  the  operation  of  fallowing. 

*  Clover,  faint  foin,  cabbages,  turnips,  leguminous  crops,  hemp, 
mi  thofe  plants  which  overlhadow  the  ground,  and  caufe  a  fiagnaiion 

air,  prevent  thereby  the  exceffive  exhalation  of  moillare,  and  ptor 
>te  the  putrefadion  or  decompofition  of  vegetable  matters  contained 
the  foil :  fuch  crops  will  therefore  prove  more  economical  and  bc-r 
to  Ajbfequent  crops  than  the  prefent  fyftem  of  fallowing, 
b  ^  fallowing,  not  only  one  year’s  rent  and  labour  are  lofi,  but 
ikcwife  the  vegeuble  matter  contained  in  the  foil  is  thereby  rcn- 
iered  Icfs  fit  to  promote  the  growth  of  fubfequent  crops.  Fallowing 
be  pradifed  but  fparingly  ;'its  principal  ufe  is  in  altering  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  foil,  either  by  pulveriiing  it,  or  mak* 
it  more  compad  (both  of  which  efFeds,  according  to  circum- 
bnces,  arc  thereby  produced),  and  in  deftroying  root,  feed  weeds, 
jr  infcds.  Thefe  objeds  being  attained,  rccoorfe  fhould  never  be 
M  to  the  fame  operation,  unlcfs  it  becomes  reqoifitc  from  the  failure 
crops,  or  other  incidental  caui!^,  which  are  be  ft  provided  againft 
|y  fubftituting  the  culture  of  drill  crops  inftcad  of  a  fallow. 
lAatlx  which  contain  much  inert  vegetable  matter,  it  is  pro- 

in  *M)Ic  ^at  advantages, would  be  derived  from  umbrageous  green  crops 

without 
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without  fallowing,  equal  to  thofe  experienced  when  hemp  Is  made  to 
precede  a  crop  of  wheat ;  without  which  preparation  this  crop  would 
not  have  anfwered  the  expeftation  of  the  farmer, 

*  It  is  therefore  obvious,  if  ground  receives  benefit  by  being  over, 

lhadowed,  the  fame  ground  mull  receive  injury  by  a  diredl  contrarv 
mode  of  treatment.  ' 

‘PARING  AND  BURNING. 

‘  Although  paring  and.  burning  has  by  mdny  perfons  been  inuch 
recommended,*  Hill  it  requires  great  limitations  or  reftriftions.'  In 
fome  cafes  it  may  be  proper ;  ‘  while,  in  the  hands  of  the  unlkilful,  it 
may  be  attended  with  the  moH  pernicious ^cOnfequences. 

*  If  all  the  benefit  that  can  be  derived  by  this^pra^icb  may  here, 
after  be  attained  by  the  application  of  lime,  alkaline  falls,  neutral 
falls,  &c.  &c.  without  riik  of  any  of  the  attendant  difadvantages  oq 
the  procefs  of  paring  and  burning,  a  decfded  preference  of  courfe  will 
be  due  to  methods  that  render*  this  practice  lefs  neceflary. 

c*  * 

‘  CULTIVATORS  of  the  SOIL  ' 

*  Should  be  able  to  diHinguiib,  ^y ^chemical  teds,  the  proponiot 
of  the  following  fubftances  in  different  foils,  viz.  clay,  chalk,  fand, 
magoefia,  earth  of  iron,  and  vegetable  matter.  They  fiiould  under. 
SoLnd  the  properties  and  effects,  and  fuperior  affinities,  of  alkalis  and 
acids:  as  well  as  the. names,  properties,  and  compounded  eledlrive 
attradions. attendant  on  the  mixture  of^ the  different  neutral  falts,  and 
their  effe£ls  on  vegetation.  They  (hould  be  well  acquainted' with  the 
powers  of  lime,  and  (bould  clearly  and ^  diftindlly  comprehend  the 
putrefadlive  and  oxygenating  proceffes,  as  well  as  the  confequencei 
refulting'from  the  adion  of  fire  on  the  vegetable  matter  contained  in 
the  foil. 

‘  The  lirll  ftep  that  a  cultivator  of  the  ground  ffiould  take,  when 
poffelTed  of  the  above  information,  is  to  afeertain,  by  experiments,  in 
what  proportions  chalk,  clay,  fand,  magnefia,  and  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  exlft  in  the  foil,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  farm  he  purpofes  to 
cultivate ;  in  order  that  he  may,  from  fuch  information,  be  enabled 
to  adminiiler  to  each  part  thofe  particular  fubfiances  that  it  may  re* 
quire  to  conftitute  it  rich  and  fertile  mould.  A  foil  of  this  deferiptfe 
ought  to  contain  a  due  proportion  of  the  fimple  earths,  and  of  iht- 
remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.*— To  enable  him  to  makette 
requifite  experiments,  he  ihould  procure  the  following  articles  ar» 
veffels,* 

Thefe  articles  and  veflels  Lprd  Dundonald  proceeds  to 
(cribC)  and  to  give  direidions  how  to  ufe  them  for  the  purpofe  ci 
afeertaining  the  matters  or  fubftances  above  fpecified,  &c.  &c. 


This  work  embraces,  in  a  fmall  compals,  a  very  great  V2' 
ricty  of  important  fubjefts  of  attention  and  inveftigation;  th? 

grani 
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grand  obje6t  of  all  of  which  Is  to  extend  and  improve  the  cul- 
tiation  of  the  foil ;  the  moft  natural  occupation  of  man  5  the 
moft  conducive  to  public  profperity  as  well  as  to  private  happi- 
— Whether  all  the  difeoveries  and  improvements  held  forth 
in  this  publication  be  founded  on  a  fufficient  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervations,  or  under  what  exceptions  they  are  to 
be  received,  what  reftriftions  and  limitations,  we  have  not. had 
time  nor  opportunity  of  being  informed  by  a6tual  obfervation 
—though  the  moft  refpeflable  chemifts  agree,  that  not  a  few  of 
them  are  undoubted,  and  all  worthy  of  ferious  inveftigation* 
There  are  two,  however,  and  thefe  of  capital  importance,  of 
the  truth  of  which  we  are  fatisfied,  not  only  from  what  we  have 
heard,  but  feen.  The  articles  to  which  we  allude  are  thofe  re¬ 
lating  to  Peat-Mosses,  Fens,  and  poor,  barren  Lands  in 
their  vicinity;  and  to  Summer^  Fallowing. — It  would 
feem  that  the  operation  of  the  elements,  under  the  direflion  of 
Divine  Providence,  had,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  amafled  im- 
menfe  congeries  of  vegetable  matter  into  fuch  modes,  for  the 
benign  purpofe  of  exercifing  a  falutary  ingenuity  and  induftry  in 
fpreading  it  again,  in  a  foluble  ftate,  over  the  impoveriflied 
ground  around  them. — It  is*  the  duty  of  agriculturalifts  and 
chemifts,  and  particularly  of  thofe  placed  by  their  country,  or 
the  bounty  of  individuals,  in  public  profedional  fituations,  to 
examine  the  pofitions  contained  in  fuch  works  as  the  prefent; 
to  point  out  to  their  countrymen,  and  all  mankind,  fuch  among 
the  alledged  difeoveries  and  improvements  as  are  certain,  fuch 
as  are  fallacious,  and  fuch  as  arc  doubtful ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
with  regard  to  the  laft,  to  give  hints  or_  notices  for  fupplying 
defcifts  and  repairing  errors.  Aden  of  genius  are  too  often 
hurried  on,  by  an  ardour  of  imagination  and  a  love  of  what  is 
general  and  fublime,  to  general  conclufions  from  particular 
premifes:  but  fuch  fpirits  difeover  many  important  fa£ls;  ‘and 
their  very  fancies,  or  ideal  theories,  delerve  inquiry— inquiry, 
whether  what  they  may  have  found  to  be  true  in  fome  cafes  may 
e  true  in  all  cafes.  For  example  :  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  juftly 
bferves,  p.  133,  that  ‘  malted  corn  tends  to  open  the  body, 
and  cleanfe  the  inteftines  from  all  putrid  faline  biliary  ob- 
ftruSions whence  he  concludes  that  there  is  great  reafon  to 
clieve,  that  the  moft  judicious  method  of  feeding  cattle  with 
orn  is,  to  give  them  malted,  inftead  of  raw  grain. — But  this 
onclufion  refts  on  the  fuppofition  that  ‘  the  beneficial  efFeds  of 
malted  corn  being  attained,  it  no  longer  a6ts  in  that  manner 
(as  a  purge),  at  leaft  in  no  degree  inconfiftent  with  the  health 
of  the  animal.’ — But  this  important  point  is  to  be  afeertained 
Illy  by  experiment ;  which,  indeed,  our  author  recommends  to 
e  made. 

There 
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There  is  a  circumftance  relating  to  this  publication  that 
cannot,  pafs  over  without  obfervation;  namely,  the  high  prict 
of  one  guinea  for  a  quarto  volume  not  exceeding  252  pages.*. 
We  readily  admit  that  the  value  of  books  is  not  to  ^  meafured 
by  their  bulic,  but  rather  in  an  inverfe  ratio, 'by  their  com. 
preifion  and  brevity  * :  but  a  work  fo  generally  ufeful  IhouU 
nave  been  adapted  to  general  circulation  j  and  although  the 
price  of  paper,  print,  aw  advertifing,  have  of  late  been  greatly 
enhanced,  the  book  fliould  not  have  exceeded  ten  or  twelve 
(hillings. — We  are  truly  forry  to  obferve  our  noble  author’s 
allulion  to  the  res  augufta  dmii.  This  will  indeed  be,  with 
every  generous  mind,  fome  apology  for  the  circumftance  to 
which  we  now  advert.  What  a  (hame  that  fuch  public  beneHit 
as  redound  from  the  expenfive  experiments  of  Lord  Dun. 
donald  (hould  not  meet  with  public  reward !  In  what  times 
do  we  live !  While  hundreds  of  thouiands  of  pounds  are  wafted 
in  what  may  be  called  political  and  party  penfions,  and  claim 
after  claim  is  brought  of  payment  of  princely  debts,  a  Gor¬ 
don  t  is  fuffered  to  pine  in  ^verty,  while  fo  many  private  for. 
tunes  are  made,  and  the  public  intereft  at  the  fame  time  pro. 
inoted  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius. 

'  We  cannot  difmifs  this  valuable  work  without  obferving, 
diat  it  is  calculated  for  the  improvement,  not  only  of  Britain  and 
other  European  countries,  but  that  alfo,  and  perhaps  in  a  ftill 
higher  degree,  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  America;  in  which  lail 
region,  poffefled  by  a  kindred  people,  we  hc^  it  will  fall  under 
the  notice,  and  meet  with  the  approbation,'  of  the  F ather  of 
his  country,  the  moft  rerpe£tabie  and  the  moft  amiable  cha. 
iadcr" now  living. 
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This  work  commences  with  a  defcription  of  the  ifland  of 
Grenada,  its  air,  foil,  produiftions,  general  difeafes.  It 
is  equally  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  live 
to  a  great  age.  '  .  - 

There  are  tables  introduced  in  this  work  of  die  greatell) 
leaft,  and  medium  height  of  the  mercury  in  each  month,  for 
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See  the  ProfpeAus  prefixed  to  this  Review!  January  f794> 
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^  f  The  inventor  of  the  beft  and  moll  durable  colours  that  have 
jret  been  known ;  and,  the  author  of  other  ingenious  and  ufeffl' 
difcoveiies. 
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four  feveial  yean ;  a  table  of  winds }  and  other  fubje<Eb  that 
fbew  no  inconhderable  induftry  in  the  author:  but  the  moft 
important  part  of  the  work  is  the  eilay  on  the  malignant  pefti- 
kotial  fever.  See. 

What  our  author  £iys  of  the  fymptoms  and  appearances  of  this 
fever  fo  far  correfponds  with  many  other  writers  on  the  fubjedt^ 
that  it  will  be  a  needlefs  repetition  to  produce  what  he  himfelf 
advances.  What  he  writes  concerning  the  indications  of  tbefe, 
and  the  methods  of  treatment,  in  fome  refpedfs,  differs  fro*i 
other  able  practitioners  •, .  for  an  account  of  which  we  mufl;  re* 
fer  our  'readers  to  the  work  before  us. 


'  Every  attempt  to  throw  frefh  lights  on  difdrders  that  often 
refift  the  moft  fkilful  adminiftration  of  medicine,  merits  com¬ 
mendation.  The  author  of  the  prefent  performance  will  be 
confidered  by  many  as  a  bold  practitioner ;  in  our  opinion  he 
ftands  defervedly  juftified  in  the  fuccefsful  endeavours  he  made 
fo  cure  thofe  rapid  morbiferous  diforders,  where  others,  blinded 
by  uncertain  hypothefis,  have  failed.  The  application  of  mer^ 
curials  in  vifceral  obftruCtions  of  the  chronic  kind,  has  been 
long  praCtifed;  and  fome  of  the  lateft  writers  have  .much 
improved  the  modes  of  exhibition.  A  phyfician  in  town,  of 
lid  ihconfiderable  eminence,  we  have  feen  fuccefsfully  treat  the 
moft  .dan^rdus  cafes  of  pieurify,  peripneumony,  and  afthma 
joined  with  accidental  pulmonary  inflammation,  by  fmall  dofes 
of  calomel  and  Jameses  powder,  camphor  and  faline  antiphlo- 
giftics:  but  in  the  peftilential  fever,  or  thofe  of  a  putrefeent 
nature,  we  have  no  proofs  of  falLvation  having  been  attempted. 
We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  Dr.  Chimolme’s'doClrines 
well  merit  the  conflderation  of  phyfleians,  and  more  particularly 
thofe  who  praCfife  in  hot  climates,  where  putrid  diforders  are 
very  common. 

We  obferve  that  Dr.  ChiOiolme  gives  the  Peruvian  or  An- 
guftura  bark  every  hour,  with  the  vitriolic  aether  and  wine.  Here 
1$  a  powerful  antifeptic  plan  adopted ;  but  vve  are  furprifed  to 
difeover  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  muriatic  dr  vitriolic 
acids  properly  diluted,  which  are  certainly  to  be  clafl'ed  amongft 
the  moft  powerful  antiputrefeents,  even  without  the  bark,  as 
ilvpears  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Sir  William  Fordyce,  and  in 
flpr.  Rowley’s  treatife  oh  the  Marybone  Infirmary  mode  of  cur- 
>ling  putrid  difeafes.  We  find  that  blecding"was  generally  inja- 
Ihous :  this  has  been  repeatedly  obferved  by  the  moft  experienced 
IpraCfitioners  in  not  only  putrefeent  fevers,  but  particularly  in 
*^16  ulcerated  malignant  fore  throat.  It  feems  Angular,  that 
>e  ingenious  and  humane  Dr.  Rufti,  of  Philadelphia,  Ihould' 
tve  bten  fo  attached  to  large  bleedings  in  a  fimilar  putrid 

difeafe. 
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difcafc.  Above  8000  pcrifhed,  in  a  fhort  time,  in  that  great 
city;  confcqucntly,  whatever  modes  of  pra^ice,  either  for  pre¬ 
vention  or  cure,  were  adminiftered,  it  is. evident  they  were  not 
fuccefsful ;  and  this,  we  are  of  opinion,  fliould  prevent  their 
future  repetition  on  any  fuch  awful  occafion ;  unlefs  prejudices 
prevail  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Sangrado^  who  always  aflerted  his  pa¬ 
tients  died  becaufe  they  had  not  been  fufRciently  bled,  nor 
drenched  with  the  proper  quantities  of  the  prefcribed  potations 
of*  warm  water.  We  arc  of  opinion,  that  bleedings  and  all 
antiphlogiftics  are  highly  improper  in  putrefcent  difeafes ;  they 
have  fwept  off  thoufands,  and  will  continue  to  do  fo,  as  long 
as  phyficians  will  not  recolledf,  that  the  greateft  heat  and 
quickeft  pulfe  accompany,  very  often,  the  moft  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  to  putrefaSion ;  in  which  inftances,  bleeding,  fweating, 
and  cooling,  will  only  deftrqy  the  patient  with  greater  certainty. 
The  prefent  author  does  not  forget  the  ufc  of  antifeptics ;  he 
pives  them  with  fpirit.  We  rnuft  approve'of  his  idea  concern¬ 
ing  hepatic  inflammation  and  vifceral  obftrudtion,  with  the  ra 
tionality  of  their  moft  efFedlual  removal  by  calomel  and  anti¬ 
mony,  &c.  The  reafoning  is  perfpicuous,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
the  author  has  confirmed  the  veracity  of  his  fuggeftions.  We 
can  only  add,  that  we  fincerely  wifti,  for  the  general  welfare  of 
fociety,  that  other  pradlitioners,  laying  afide  all  narrow  and  hy¬ 
pothetical  prepoflTeffions,  may  laudably  attempt  to  improve  on 
the  hints  and  h&s  contained  in  Dr.  Chifliolme^s  work ;  which, 
we  think,  bids  fair  to  throw  new  light. on  the  praftice  of  me 
dicine,  not  only. in  peftilential,  but  in  many  other  acute  dif 
orders  incident  to  the  human  body. 

We  fhall  here,  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  treatife,  take  occafion 
to  declare  a  fadf,  eftabliftied  by  repeated  experience,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  efficacious  in  remedying  the  difeafe  in  queftion, 
than  the  wine  called  Tokay  d’Efpagna ;  although  in  this  we  ex¬ 
ceed  the  bounds  of  criticifm,  and  may  feem  to  invade  that  of 
medicine.  The  good  efFe£ls  of  this  wine  we  find  to,  be  very 
generally  admitted.  It  is  indeed  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  it  de¬ 
pends  for  its  falutary  efFedls  not  fo  much  on  any  natural  qualit)’, 
or  the  race  of  the  grape,  as  fome  medical  preparation  of  tb* 
cream  of  tartar,  or  of  tar- water,  celebrated  by  the  great*  Berkley, 
Bifhop  of  Cloync.  On  this  fubjeft  we  are  not  competent  to 
decide.  That  it  has  a(3ually  had  moft  falutary  efFedls  in  many 
inftances,  we  know  to  be  certain.  . 
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third  paper  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society 
^  of  Edinburgh  is  by  the  fame  author  with  the  obfervations 
on  granite,  which  have  juft  been  confidered.  It  relates  to  the 
flexibility  obferved  In  fome  fpecimens  of  a  ftone  from  Brazil. 
The  fpecimen  which  Dr.  Hutton  defcribes  was  about  12  inches 
long,  5  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  when  the  two  ends 
were  fupported  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  the  middle  was  bent  by 
its  own  weight  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  ftraight 
line.  At  the  fame  time  the  ftone  appeared  to  poffefs  no  degree 
of  elafticitjT,  for  the  moft  inconfiderable  force  could  eafily  bend 
it  (as  much  as  it  admitted  of  being  bent  without  danger  of  break- 
ing),  and  retain  it  in  that  fttuation.  As  all- this  is  very  unlike 
the  ufual  character  of  a  ftone,  it  is,  as  the  Doftor  obferves,  an 
objedf  of  fome  curiofity  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  fubftance  of  the  ftone  is  chiefly  quartz,  the  moft  rigid 
and  inflexible  of  all  materials;  and  hence,  even  on- the  firft 
view,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  flexibility  of  the 
ftone  arifes  from  a  certain  fpecies  of  articulation  among  thfe 
particles  which  compofe  it.  On  examining  more  clofely  in 
fome  parts  of  the  furface  there  were  found  appearances  of  a 

1*'^ — IS  ftrudfure,  which,  hqwever,^_were.  foon  found  not  to  be 
iS,  but  to  proceed  from  the  reflection  of  certain  longitu- 
>  (pecular  plates,  regularly  arranged  fo  as  to  be  parailel  to 
mother.  Thefe,  when  viewed  with  the  microfeope,  did 
ippear  to  be  micacious,  but  rather  the  imprelfions  of  mica 
:  on  the  fubftance  of  the  ftone. 

be  application  of  the  blow-pipe,  however,  detefted  the  ex- 
:e  of  the  mica ;  for  when  the  ftone  had  endured  the  heat 
icandefcence,  the  fpecular  parts  above  mentioned  were 
1  compofed  of  that  fubftance,  which  had  now  loft  its 
[Mircncy,  and  become  in  fome  degree  opaque,  with  its  ufual 
itine  appearance.  The  great  tranfparency  of  thefe  thin 
5  in*  their  natural  ftate  had  prevented  them  from  being  dif- 
red  by  the  microfeope.  Hence,  fays  the  Dodor,  we  may 
ider  the  particles  of  quartz.  Which  have  little  coheflon,  as 
I  bound  together  by  thefe  ^in  plates  of  tranfparent  mica, 
h  laft  being  flexible,  allow  a  certain  motion  of  the  rigid 
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particles  among  themfelves,  without  the  fra£lure  or  general 
reparation  of  the  ftone.  ‘  Were  adds  he,  ‘  to  .form  any 
‘  cohje^ure  concerning  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  flexible  ftone, 

*  I  would  fuppofc  that  it  had  been  originally,  like  many  fimilar 

*  ftrata,  attendant  upon  Alpine  lime  ftones,  cbnfolidated  with 
^  calcareous  fpar,  and  that  this  confolidating  fubftance  had  been 
^  afterwards  dcfolved  out,  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere/  This 
conjei^ure  is  confirmed  by  what  we  are  told  of  the  place  where 
this  fingular  ftone  is  found,  which  is  faid  to  be  in  the  foil  or 
loofe  earth,  and  not  in  the  native  rock. 

Such  feems  to  be  the  principle  of  flexibility  in  the  ftone 
here  referred  to#  The  famous  marble  tables  in  the  Borghefc 
palace,  known  by  the  name  of  Pietra  Elaftica,  feem  to  have 
the  fame  property.  We  may  add,  that  great  plenty  of  fuch 
fpecimens  have  of  late  been  found  in  the  quarries  on  the  fides  of 
St.  Gottard )  but  we  doubt  whether  any  of  thefe  are  fo  much 
conneded  with  the  fpecimen  examined  by  Dr.  Hutton  as  he 
feems  to  think,  for  they  are  elaftic  rather  than  flexible  ;  in  other 
words,  they  poflefs  only  that  flexibility  eflentjal  to  elaftic  bodies, 
but  have  not,  like  the  Brazilian  ftone,  flexibility  oppofed  to 
dafticity.  The  Brazilian  ftone,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is 
fingular;  and  Dr.  Hutton’s  paper  ferves  very  well  to  explain 
why  it  fhouid  at  lead  be  extremely  rare,  becaufe  of  the  unufual 
conditions  that  muft  be  united  for  the  produ£fion  of  it. 

The  fourth  paper  in  thefe  Tranfadlions  is,  ‘  An  Analyfisof 
Ae  Waters  of  Ibme  Hot  Springs  in  Iceland.  By  Jofeph  Black, 
M.  D.  ProfefTor  of  Chemiftry,  &c.  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edin 
Jburgh,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,’  &c.  kc, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  paper  the  circumftances  are  ftaied 
that  turned  the  author’s  attention  to  the  water  of  the  hot  fprings 
in  Iceland,  and  that  furnifhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  ana 
lyfing  them.  When  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  made  a  voyage  to  Ice 
land  in  1772,  he  brought  from  thence,  among  many  other  na 
tural  produdlions,  fome  petrified,  vegetables  and  incruftations 
lormed  by  the  waters  of  the  boiling  fprihgS'in  that  ifland,  which 
on  examination  were  found  to  be.compofed  of  filicious  earth 
As  .this,  fays  the  Dodor,  was  the  firft  example  obferved  0 
.  water  containing  this  earth  in  fuch  "quantity  as  to  form  filicious 
petrifadions,  it  raifed  a  ftrong.  defirc  of  examining  the  water 
and  of  learning  by  what  means  this  filicious  matter  was  diflolvei 
in  it;  and  tlds  opportunity  was  at  laft  aflforded  us  by  j*'^ 

.  Stanley,  Efq.  who,  excited  by  motivesi  fimllar  to  thdfe  of  SI 
Jofeph  Banks,  equipped  likewife  a  veiFel,  and  made  a  voyage  t 
Ic^nd  in  the  fummer  of  1789.  He  brought  wltfif  him  fror 
^ehce  many  fine  fpecimens  of  volcanic'  and  other  foflil  produc 
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tions,  and  along  with  them  a  quantity  of  the  water  of  the  two 
moft  remarkable  boiling  fprings  in  Iceland,  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Geyzer  and  Rykum.  It  was  on  a  portion  of  thefe 
waters  that  the  experiments  were  made  deferibed  in  this 
moir.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  detail  of  thefe  experiments, 
but  muft  fele£l  only  a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable  refults,  ob- 
ferving  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  are  throughout  condufted 
with  that  ingenuity  and  (kill  for  which  this  celebrated  profcflbr 
is  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed. — It  foon  appeared,  by  evaporatfng 
a  quantity  of  this  water,  that  it  actually  contained  filicious 
earth,  which  remained  on  the  filtering  paper  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  fpongy  matter.  A  fmall  portion  of  this  matter  was  tri¬ 
turated  and  made  into  a  pafte,  and  when  dried  was  heated  in- 
tenfcly  with  the  blow-pipe,  but  without  any  part  of  it  being 
melted.  Another  portion  triturated  dry,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  dry  folTil  alkali  was"  put  into  a  fmall  fpoon  of  platina, 
againft  the  bottom  of  which  the  flame  of  the  blow- pipe 
was  ftrongly  diredled;  the  mixture  was  foon  melted  into  a 
tranfparent  coloiirlefs  glafs,  which  afterwards,  by  being  di^efted 
with  a  fmall  auantitvof  diftilled  water,  was  completeiv  diflolved. 


with  a  fmall  quantity  of  diftilled  water, 
and  formed  a  liquor  which  had  all  the  qualities  of  the  liquor 
filicum. 

In  this  way  the  exiftence  of  a  flinty  earth  di/Tolved  in  the 
water  was  completely  afeertained.  Xhe  fame  experiments  by 
evaporation  had  alfo  brought  to  light  the  exiftence  of  an  alkaline 
felt,  not  faturated  with  acid,  contained  in  the  water.  Some 
very  nice  and  delicate  experiments  were  necefiary  to  determine 
Ae  quantity  of  this  alkali  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  water, 
the  refult  of  which,  and  of  the. other  parts  of  this  analyfis,  are 
(iated  below.  In  the  courfe  of  the  experiments  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quantity  of  the  filicious  matter,  a  very  curious  faft  was 
difcov'ered,  viz.  that  though  water  alone  feems  to  have  no  power 
of  diflblving  filicious  earth,  yet  when  ‘  this  earth,  united  with 
‘  an  alkali,  is  difTolved  in  more  than  500  times  its  weight  of 
\  water,  it  will  not  feparate  or  fubfide  from  that  quantity  of 
‘  water,*  although  we  feparate  or  difengage  the  alkali  from  it. 
‘  The  particles  of  it  placed  at  that  diftance  do  not  aft  on  one 
‘  another  by  their  attraftion  of  cohefion,  or  concretion.  It  is 

*  neceffary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  attraft  one  another,  that 
‘  they  be  brought  nearer  by  diminlfhing  the  quantity  of  water 

*  until  it  be  lefs  than  500  times  the  weight  of  the  earth.  But 

*  this  ftate  of  cohefion  into  which  they  nrft  entef  is  alfo  remark- 

*  able.^  '  The  force  of  it  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  it  takes  place 

*  while  the  particles  of  the  earth  are  ftill  at  a  great  diftance 

*  from  bnc  another.  They  therefore  retain  and  entangle  among 

' '  ^  ^  '  E  e  2  *  them 
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*.  them  z  large  quantity  of  water,  amounting  to  about  100  time} 

*  their  own  weight,  with  which  they  form  a  condftent  jelly, 

*  almoft  perfe(Sly  tranfparent.’ ' 

■  I'he  analylls  being  completed  the  refults  were  as  follow : 

•V? 

In  10,000  grains  of  water,  from  Rykum;  from  Gcyzcr* 
Cauftic  Foilil  Alkali  -  -  -  Gr.  0.51  -  Gr,  0,95 

Argillaceous  Earth  *  •  •  .  0.05  -  »  0.48 

Silicious  Earth  -  -  -  -  -  3.73  -  -  5.40 

'Common  Salt  -  2.90  -  -  2*46 

j  Glauber’s  Salt  exiiccated  -  -  1.28  -  -  ^.47 


Total  •  8.47 


10.7s 


The  DoiElor  then  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  three  queftions  na- 
turally  occur  concerning  the  ingredients  in  the  water  of  thefc 
Hot'  (prings,  viz.  How  the  filicious  earth  Is  dilTolved  or  com¬ 
bined  with  the  water  ?  Has  water  alone  the  power  to  difTolve 
this  earth,  or  is  it  diflTolved  only  by  means  of  the  alkali  ?  How 
came  the  falts,  and  the  fulphureous  gas  found  in  thefe  waters,  to 
be  combined  with  them  ?  With  refpedi  to  the  firft  of  thefc,  the 
Doctor’s  remarks  are  very  interefting : 

i  ; '  • 

•  Profieflbr  Bergman  confidercd  the  filicious  earth  In  thefe  waters 
as  ^(Tolved  by  the  power  of  the  hot  water  alone ;  and  fuppofed  that 
water,  aided  by  exccflive  heat,  became  a  fplvent  of  this  fpecies  of 
earth.  He  formed  this  opinion,  however,  under  difadvantageous 
circumftances,  and  from  a  partial  view  of  the  fubjefl.  He  only  knew 
that  this  earth  is  actually  diflblved  in  thefe  waters,  and  depofited  by 
them,  and  that  they  ipring  out  of  the  ground  of  a  full  boiling 
heat,  with  appearances  of  their  having  been  hotter  below.  He  did 
not  know  what  other  ingredients  they  contained  along  with  the  earth. 
As  we'now  Icnow  they  contain  an  alkali,  which  is  a  powerful  medium 
for  combining  this  leaf  th  with  water,  I  do  not  think  that  the  power 
of  water  alone'  to  difiblve  it  can  be*  admitted," until  it  is  proved  by 
dircA  experiments;  andd  am  not  of  opinion  that  thefe  will  fucceed., 
I  am  perfuaded  that  both  the  filicious  and  the  argillaceous  earth  have 
been  diilblved  by  the  medium  of  the  alkali,  biit  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  violent  and  dong  continued  heat  contributed  greatly,  and 
was  even  neceflary  to  this  diflblution.  liie  proportion  of  the  caulHc 
alkali  to  the  earthy  matter  in  one  of  thefe  waters' is  as  13^^  to  100 ;  in 
the  other  it  is  16  to  100.  When  we  form  artificial  compounds  of 
filicious  earth  and  alkali  in,  thefe  proportions,  we  find  that  cold  water 
has  no  power  to  diflblve  them,  thopgb  boiling  water,  by  length  of 
time,  wouM  certainly  aft  on  them, 

*  On  the  whole,  however,  the  fqppofition  which  appears  to  me 
the  moft  probable  is,  that  common  fait  and  Glauber’s  fait,  conveyed 
by  fea»water,  or 'contained  in'^follils  formed  from  (ea-plaots,  have 

.  ^1*  ;*  "  '  been 
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been  applied,  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  heat,  to  fbme  of  the 
numerous  earthy  and  ilony  flrata  which  contain  mixtures  of  filicious 
and  argillaceous  earth ;  that  thofe  falts  have  been  in  part  decom¬ 
pounded,  by  the  attra£lion  of  thefe  earths  for  the  alkali  of  the  neutral 
fait,  part  of  the  acid  has  been  diflipated,  or  changed  into  fulphuf  and 
fulphureous  gas,  by  the  action  on  it,  at  the  fame  time,  of  inflammable 
matter,  which  we  know  to  be  prefent  in  many  of  the  flrata ;  and  that 
the  compound  of  alkali  and  earthy,  matter  has  afterwards  been  long 
expofed,  and  continues  expofed,  to  the  aftietrof  the  hot  water.  By* 
fuch  a  fuppofition,  we  can  imagine  how  the  feveral  ingredients  of 
thefe  hot  Iprings  became  difTolved  in  them  ;  and  this  fuppofition  ap¬ 
pears  the  more  probable,  when  we  attend  to  the  accurate  obfervatlons 
af  Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  flate  of  the  foil^ 
in  which  thefe  two  hot  fprings  are  found.  The  rocks  and  mountainst 
which  are  at  a  fmall  diilance^  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each' 
of  them,  are  formed  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of  lava.  The  Idw^r 
country  and  foilat  the  foot  of  thefe,  and  in  which  the  fprings  rife^ 
is  coropofed  of  fragments  of  thefe  lavas;  but  in  digging  into  this 

■  foil  or  rubbtfh  to  a  (mail  depth  only,  thefe  fragments  are  every  where 

■  found  refolving,  or  rcfolved,  into  a  matter  like  clay.  At  a  certain; 
I  depth,  the  fragments  of  fome  fpecies  of  lava  remain  entire  and  hard^ 
I  while  the  reft  are  changed.  At  a  greater  depth,  even  thefe  more 

■  durable  kinds  are  found  to  have  undergone  the  fame  change  with  the 
I  relt.  As  this  change  is  produced  by  the  conftant  adlion  of  the.  hot 

■  water,  it  probably  depends  on  a  gradual  difiblution  and  extradlioa 

■  from  thefe  lavas, of  fome  of  their  ingredients,  which  are  diffiilvable 

■  in  water;  and  thofe  which  we  have  aftualfy  found  in  the  water  may 

■  have  been  fome  of  thefe*  '  But  I  offer  all  this  as  a  conjecture  only, 
■which  every  perfon  who  does  not  like  it  is  at  liberty  to  rejeCt.' 

■  Such  is  the  very  accurate  and  fcientific  analyfis  which  Is  given 
■of  the  water  of  thofe  extraordinary  fprings.  We  cannot  nnilh 
fcis  fhort  abftraCl  without  remarking  the  great  elegance  and  iim- 
fckity  that  charaClerife  the  whole  of  the  paper,  and  render  it 

f  worthy  "of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author,  and  a  model  for. 
V  conducting  of  fimilar  invelligations. 

®  I  The  natural  hiftory  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Iceland  has  afforded' 
d  more  than  one  of  the  papers  in  this  volume.  On 

^  Bhis  fubjcCl  we  have  two  letters  addre^ed  to  Dr.  Black  from  the 
in  already  mentioned,  J.  T.  Stanley,  Efq.  M.  P; 

of  ■  R.  S.  &c. 

;cr  I  We  undcrlland  that  Mr.  Stanley,  from  the  defire  of  explor- 
of  frs  2  country  fo  Angular  and  fo  little  known  as  Iceland,  with  a 
■^rec  of  ardour  that  does  him  infinite  honour,  'made  a'vo^ge 
that  illand  in  1791.  Having  fitted  out  a  yelTel,  he  failed 
red vom  Leith,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer^  accompanied  by  fc- 
vc  leral  gentlemen  qualified  to  aflift  him  as  geographers,  botanitts, 
^*^W^htfmen,  &c.  and  having  vifited  the  Faro  iflands,  and  the 
■ath  part  of  Iceland,  he  returned  to  Leith,  in  the  latter  end  of 
I  £  e  3  autumn, 
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autumti)  by  the  way  of  Copenhagen.  ’  Sufficient  praife  can 
hardly  be  given  to  an  enterprife  of  this  kind,  undertaken,  at  a 
gr^  expence,  by  a  private  gentleman,  and  at  a  period  of  life 
too  when  moft  of  our  young  men  of  fortune  amufe  themfelvcs 
with  any  thing  rather  than  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
^gratification  of  rational  curiofity.  We  believe  the  public  has 
not  till  now  been  put  in  pofieffion  of  any  of.  the  obfervations 
made  in  this  voyage ;  but  from  the  fpecimens  here  given  it  will 
probably  look  with  expedbition  forfome  farther  communications 
Mr.'  Stanley’s  two  letters  to  Dr.  Black  are  written  with  great 
fpirit  and  elegance,  and  deferibe  objefls  very  fingular  and  mag. 
nificent.  We  muft  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  a  few  extrafts  j  and 
we  believe  the  reader  will  not  relifti  them  the  lefs  that  he  may 
have  fome  time  or  other  looked  into  Van  Troil’s  authentic  but 
infipid  account  of  the  fame  obje£ls.  The  hot  fprings  of 
Rykum,  and  the  approach  to  them,  are  thus  defer ibed : 

*  Before  reaching  the  valley  of  Rykum,  wc  had  traverfed  a  coun¬ 
try,  fcvcD  or  eight  miles  in  breadth,  entirely  overfpread  with  lava, 
a*id  other  volcanic  matter.  It  was  furrounded  with  hills,  not  fuffi- 
ciently  high  to  be  majeilic,  and  too  rugged  and  too  barren  to  be 
pleailng.  We  were  told  by  our  guides,  that,  on  a  clear  day,  the  1 
fummits  of  Hecla  might  be  feen  above  thofe  which  were  imme- 
diately  before  us;  but  heavy  and  lowering  clouds,  which  threatened 
ui  incelTantly  with  a  ftorm,  concealed  every  diflant  objeft  from  our 
fight. 

*  To  this  uncomfortable  fcenc  fucceeded  the  view  of  a  rich  valley, 

opening  into  an  extenlive  green  plain  bounded  by  the  fea.*  A  river 
was  feen  winding  between  fevcral  fertile  meadows ;  and  beyond  thefc, 
the  valley  was  terminated  by  a  range  of  high  and  bold  rocks.  But 
cur  attention  was  chiefly  attradlcd  by  the  clouds  of  fleam,  which 
afeended  in  various  parts  of  the  valley  from  the  hot  fprings,  and 
by  jets  of  water  wbi^,  from  fome  of  them,  were  incelTaptly  darted 
into  the.  air.  * 

Many  fprings  boil  in  great  caldrons  or  bafons,  of  two,  three,  or 
four  feet  diameter.  ’The  water  in  thefe  is  agitated  with  a  violcct 
eboUitioD,  and  vafl  clouds  of  fleam  fly  off  from  its*  furface.  SeverJ 
]UlUe  flreams  are  formed  by  the  water  which  ^fcapes  from  the  bafons; 
4nd  as  thefe  retain  their  heat  for  a  confiderable  way,  no  little  cautici 
is  required  to  walk  among  them  with  fafety. 

*  The  thermometer  conftantly  rofe  in  thefe  fprings  to  the  21 2th 
^rcc ;  and  in  one  fmall  opening,  from  whence  a  quantity  of  Ilea® 
jflued  with  great  impetuofity.  Dr.  Wright  obfefvcd  the  mercury  rife 
in  two  fucceffivc  trids,  to  the  a  13th  degree. 

‘  The  fprings,  however,  from  whence  the  water  overflows  in  a® 
great  quantity,  aic  to  appearance  perfeftly  pure.  The  moft  revm^ 
able  of  thefe  was  about  fifty  or  fixty  5'ards  from  our  flation,  and  ^ 
diflinguifhed  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  by  the  namcbfd>< 
little  Geyzer.  The  water  of  it  boiled  with  a  loud  and  rumbli|i 
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noifc'In  a  well  of  an  irregular  form,  of  about  fix  feet  in  its  greateft 
diameter ;  from  thence  it  burft  forth  into  the  air,  and  fubfided  agaioj^ 
nearly  every  minute.  The  jets  were  daOied  into  fpray  as  they  rofe,.' 
and  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  Volumes  of  fleam  or  va-^ 
pour  afeended  with  them,  and  produced  a  moft  magnificent  effeft,^ 
particularly  if  the  dark  hills,  which  almoft  hung  over  the  fountain, 
formed  a  back  ground  to  the  piflure.  The  jets  are  forced  in  rifing* 
to  take  an  oblique  diredion,  by  two  or  three  large  ftoncs,  which' lay' 
on  the  edge  of  the  bafon.  Between  thefe  and  the  hill,  the  gtoond 
(toadiflance  of  eight  or  nine  feet)  is  ^  remarkably  hot,  and  .entirely* 
bare  of  vegetation.  If  the  earth  is  ftirred,  a  fleam  inflantly  rifes,^ 
and  in  fome  places  it  was  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  fulphur,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  I  fhoold'fay,  fome  loofc  ftoncs  only  were  covered  with  flakes  of 
it.  In  one  place,  there  was  a  flight  efflorefcence  on  the  furface  of  the* 
foil,  which,  by  the  tafte,  feemed  to  be  alum.’ 

.  Thus  much  for  the  firfl:  letter.  The  fecond  letter  deferibes 
the  ftill  greater  wonders  of  the  Geyzer  and  its  concomitant' 
fprings:  .  ‘ 

^ j'  ^  .  «  •  . 

During  four  days,’  fays  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  I  remained  in  this 
^lley  (the  party  was  encamped),  my  attention  was  fo  much  engaged 
by  the  beauties  and,  remarkable  circumilances  of  the  two  principal 
fprings,  that  I  cannot  (were  I  fo  inclined)  give  you  a  minute  account 
of  thofe  which,  next  to  them,  were  defer ving  ot  notice.  The  fprings 
in  general  refemble  thofe  at  Rycum  ;  but  there  are  five  or  fix  which' 
have  their  peculiarities,  and  throw  up  their  waters  with  violence  to  a' 
confiderable  height.  Their  bafons  are  of  irregular  forms,  four,  'five, 
or  fix  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  fome  of  them  the  water  rufhes  'out 
in  all  diredlions,  from  others  obliquely.  The  eruptions  arc  never  of 
long  duration,  and  the  intervals  are  from  15  to  30  minutes.  The 
periods  of  both  were  exceedingly  variable.  -One  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  of  thefe  fprings  threw  out  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  from 
its  continual  noife  we  named  it  the  Roaring  Geyzer.  The  eruptions 
of  this  fountain  were  incefTant.  The  water  darted  out  with  fury 
every  four  or  five  minutes,  and  covered  a  great  fpace  of  ground  with, 
the  matter  it  depofited.  The  jets  were  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
height.  They  were  (hivered  into  the  fined  particles  of  fpray,  and 
furrounded  by  great  clouds  of  fteam.  The  fituation  of  this  fpring 

eighty  yards  diftant  from  the  Geyzer,  on  the  rife  of  the  hill.  / 

‘  By  a  gradual  d'epofitibn  of  the  fubllances  dilTolved'iri  its  vrafer 
for  a  long  fuccefiion  of  years,  perhaps  for  ages,  a  mound  of  confider- 
aMc  height  has  been  formed,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  Geyzer 
ifiues.'  It  rifes  through  a  perpendicular  and  cylindrical  pipe^  or  ihaft, 
feveoty  feet  in  depth,  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which 
opcOs  into  a  bafon  or  funnel,  meafuring  fifty-nine  feet  from  one  edge* 
of  it  to  the  other.  The  bafon  is  circular,  and  the  fides  of  icras  well 
as  thofe  of  the  pipe,  are  polifhed  quite  fmooth  by  the  continual  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  water;  and  they  are  both ‘ formed  wi(h  fueh  ma^matical 

truth.  Ktr  arT*'*  .  ^ 


Onth,  as  to  appear  conflrudled  by  art; 
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*  When  our  guides  firft  led  us  to  the  Geyzer*  the  bafon  was  filled' 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  its  edge.  The  water  was  tranfparcnt  as 
cryftal ;  a  flight  fleam  only  arofe  from  it^  and  the  furface  was  ruffled 
but  by  a  few  bubbles^  which  now  and  then  came  from  the  bottom  of 
tbe  ppc*  We  waited  with  anxiety  for  feveral  minutes^  expe£ling  at 
every  inftant  (bme  interruption  to  this  tranquillity.  On  a  fudden^ 
ai^odicr.fprlng,  immediately  in  front  of  the  place  on  which  we  were. 
Handing^  darted  its  waters  above  an  hundred  feet  into  the  air  with  the 
yc!6c)ity  p/  im  arrow,  and  the  jets  fucceeding  this  firil  eruption  were 
flill  higher.  This  was  the  fpring  already  mentioned*  under  the  name 
c^f ‘the  New  Geyzer.  4 

"  *  While  gazing  in  filcnce  and.  wonder  at  this  unexpeded  and 
beaotiful’  difplay,  we  were  alarmed  by  a  fudden  fhock  of  the  ground 
liiMler  our*  feet,  accompanied  wkh.  a  hollow,  noife,  not  unlike  the 
difUnt  firing  of  cannon.  Another  Ihock  foon  followed,  and  we  ob- 
ferved  the  water  in  the  bafon  to  be  much  agitated.  The  Icelanders 
hAflily  laid  hold  'of  us,  and  forced  us  to  retreat  fome  yards.  The 
yrater  in  the  mean  time  boiled  violently,  and  heaved  as.  if;  fome  exl 
panfive  power  were  labouring  beneath  its  weight,  and  fome  of  it 
was  thrown  up  a  few  feet  above  the  bafon.  Again  there  were  two 
Qr  th^ec'fhp^ks  of  <the  ground,  and  a  repetition  of  the  fame  noife'. 
In  an  inflant,  the  furrounding  atmofphere  was  filled  with  volumes  of 
flenm  rolling,  over  each  other  as  they  afeended,  in  a  manner  inex* 
pre^bly  beautiful,  and  through  which  columns  of  water,  fhivering- 
ifitoiblin,  darted  in  rapid  fucceifion  to  heights  .which,  at  the  time, 
W€  were  little  qualified  to  eftimatc.  Indeed,  the  novelty  and  fplen- 
<^r  of  fuch  a  feene  had  affected  our  imaginations  fo  forciblv,  that  we 
believed  the  extreme  height  of  the  jet  to  be  much  greater  tnan  it  was 
afterwards  determined  to  *be.  In  a  fubfequent  eruption,  Mr.  Baine 
ascertained,  by  means  of  a  quadrant,  the  greateft  elevation  to  which 
the  jets,  of  water  were  thrown,  to  be  96  feet.*  *  *  * 


r  To  be  continued^  1 
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ICiK  Deferiptions  and>  Explanations  of  fome^  •‘Remains 
^  of^Koman  Antiquities  dug  up  in  the  City  <  of  Bathj  in  the 
.  Te^r  1JX)0.  ffstb  an  Engraving  from  Drawings  'made  on  the 
^^SpgU,  By.  Governor  PownalL  pp.  29.  4tO.  2s.  6d.  Bath, 

printed : .  fold  by  Dilly,  and  Cadell  and  Davils,  London.  1 795. 

*  * 

The  prodti£Iion  before  us  is  the  work  ^of  a  writer  who,  in 
many  previous  publications,  has  enterUmed  and  jnftru6ted 
his  readers.  ‘  Some  fragments  of  architediure,  which  .were  dug 


up  at  Bath  a  few  years  ago,  have  given  Mr.  Pownall  an.oppor* 

'’Al- — - - -  -  ~  ^  - 

B«lne,  w'..*  is  mentioivtd  in  this  paragraph,  accompanied 
r.'l^iitley'as  a  geographer  a^.'draughtm)aa;,Nb,  Wright  as  a 

tunity 


Mr. 
bounift. 
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tanity  of  once  more  exerciftng  his  ingenuity  and  antiquarian 
acumen.  *  He  appears  to  have  bellowed  upon  the  examination 
of  them  alhthat  attention  which,  when  directed  by  that  fpecies 
of  knowledge  he  fa  eminently  poflefles,  generally  leads  to  a  ' 
tisf^ory  rdiilt. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  firft 
Pownall  gives  a  defeription  and  explanation  of  a  curious  frag-* 
ii^eot  of  antiquity,  which  appears  to  be  a  fymbolic  ornament  on 
tb^  tympanum  of  the  front  of  fome  Roman  building.  A  com¬ 
mon  obferver.  would  immediately  pronounce  this  omanwnt  to 
be  a  bead' of 'Medufa ;  but  our  author,  in  the  moil  deciiive  man-, 
ntr,  overthrows  that  opinion.  The  annexed  plate,  which  we, 
have  HO  doubt  is  a  corredl  reprefentation  of  the  original,  docs 
not  give  us'the  crines  anguicoma^  but  the  hair  in  its  natural  Hate;  . 
the  ferpents  mixed  with  the  hair  furround,  or  are  placed  upon 
the  caput  pinnatumy  as  fomewhat  adfeititious.  Two  ferpents* 
ate  tied  together  in  a  fort  of  kiiot  under  the  chin  ;  the  heads  Of 
two  others' projedl  beyond  the  hair,  about  the  place  of  the  ears;  ' 
four  others  leem  to  be  plaited  in  a  knot  on  the  upper  part  of  ^ 
the  head  above  the  wings ;  and,  lallly,  the  countenance  in  this 
fragment  ris  that  of  a  bearded  rriaiey  with  large  whifkers,  ahd'x^ 
a  fimale*>  Having  clearly  proved  that  the  ornament  does 
rq)Pefent  the  head  of  Medula,. Mr.. Pownall  next  proceeds  to* 
iaveftigate  what  was  intended  to  be  repreiented  by  this  frag¬ 
ment:  but  as  we  cannot  comprefs  his  reafoning  on  this  fubj^. 
within  the  bounds  which  the.  nature  of  our  publication  will  not 
permit  us  to  pafs,  we  can  only  prefent  our  readers  with  the  re-> 
full  of  his  inveftigation :  .  • .  ^  _ 

*  Now  putting  together  that  this  caput  ptnnaium^  crowned  with' 
the  ferpentine  diadem*  was  the  cherubic  emblem  of  the  Sun\  and^ 
that  this  emblem,  as  in  its  iird  form  was  almolt  univerfaily  placed  * 
in  the  front  of  the  temples  in  .Egypt,  and  on  many  in  Perlia;  Ii 
fay,  combining  this  idea  with  the  fact  that  this  city,  afterward  by 
the  Saxons  called  Baden^  was  originally  by  the. Romans  called  Aquet 
Solis,  and  (acred  to  Sol  ;  alfo  with  the  fafl,  that  after  the  time  ia 
which  the  Flavian  family  were  emperors  of  Rome,  temples  dedicated 
to  Sol,  under  the  tbeologlc  notions  explained  in  thb  paper,  were 
frequently,  erefled ;  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  this  curious  piece  0^ ^ 
antiquity  is  a  fragment  of  a  temple  of  Sol  ;  and  'that  this  Capdt 
Hnnatum,  ertmuned  *witb' the  ferpentine  diadem,  is  the  Cherubic  Emblem  ‘ 
of  Sol,  placed  in  the  front  of  thts  temple,  particularly  in*  the  lympa- ' 
Qum  of  the  pediment.’ 

The  fecond  part  gives  us  a  *  conjedlural  infeription  formed , 

I*  from  two  fragments  found  at  Bath.^  The  mutilated  inferip¬ 
tion  is  made  out  with  much  ingenuity,  and  the  writer  concludes, 

*  Now,  putting  thefe  fcactered  words,  and  fragments  of  words, 
together,  as  one  might  make  ah  experiment  on  the  difperfed  leaves  of 

the 
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the  Sybil  ;  and  combining  the  apparent' import  of  thent»:;this 'memoir  * 
vutttrc^  to  conjeflure  (only  conj^dures)^  that  there  might  have  been 
erip^^d  fit  the  Roman  town  Solis  zxiJEdis  Salutis-^x!(it  very 

fori  of  place  whereat  to  ered  and  dedicate  fucl\ a  temple;  that  this 
xnay  have  been  panted,  as  the  original  was  at  kome 
mid  •vttujlqu  lahenum,  ivi  a  .ruinous  Hate  i-. that  the  Collegium 
^iSJrertrwf  were  the  very  people  cmpbyed  about  th*e  publicliuUdings 
as  we  find  a  like  Collegium  Fabrorum*  were  at  Chicheller,  in  the  crec 
tioti  and 'dedication  of  a  temple  to  Neptune;  aiid.tKatitHis'C/^i/^'A 
Lfgurimsf  one  of  this  corporation,  or  as  I  have  prefumed,- 1  own  with 
out  anyLajuthority,  to  date  him  fodalis  afcitus  roZ/rg/V  (which  the  reader 
mayu  if  hepleafes,  tranflate  an  acapted  mafon)^  having'dug  up,  in  the 
employincnts,  a  iongq  feria^  undertook, ;oiit  of  the  money 
fou^  therein,  to  have  this  ^des  Salutis  repaired  and;  repainted.'  ^ 

’^^,On*^efe  conjedures  and  thefe  experimental  CQ;nbppations;^  the 
iiffcription  may  be  fuppofed,  when  perf(^.  to  Hand  as  in  the  annexed 
pUtc/^  ‘  ‘  r  ; 

^  Aulus  Claudius  Ligurius,  Sodalis  afcitus  Fabrorum  collegio 
^  longa  feria  defoflTa,  hanc  aedem  e  nimia  vetuftateilabentem,  de 
^'inreota  illic  pecunia,  reiici  et  repingi  curavit/  ’  ^  ^  ^  -  -  - 

^  In'  the  third  part  we  have  a  particular  defcrifkion  of  the  archi 
tc6lure  of  the  fuppofed  Temple  of  •  SqI,\  ^fo  an  account  of  other 
fragments  of  architecture,  fuppofed  to  be  parts  of  the  Mdei  Sa* 
/iilM  with  .various  other  antiquities  which  from' time' tp  time 
hUTC  ;been  dug  up  at  Bath.  Among  thefe  are  the  heU^  tiles 
which  the  Romans  employed  in  forming  thofe  flues  of  the  hypo-' 
eemfty  conftrufled  to  pafs  the  heat  up  through  the;  walls  of  any 
apartment,  intended  to  be  heated.  Of  one  of  thefe  a  delineation 
i^' given*  JThe  foundation  of  the  old  Roman  wall j  at  Bath  is 
l&ewife  noticed  by  Mr.  Pownall.  The  wall  appears,  to  be  of 
^  kind  C2dled  DiamiSon  by  Vitruvius,  that  is,  the  external  and 
idternai faces  of  the  wall  were  conftruiSled  of  large: blocks  of 
ftone^caad  the  interval  filled  up  with  rubble' ftone,  and  liquid 
mortar  or  cement.  So  hard  and  qompafl  was  this  wall,  either 
through  the  lapfe  of  time,  or  from  fome  peculiarity  in  the  com 
pofitron,  thattiKc  workmen  could  hardly  brejrtc  it  in  pieces  with 
fledge  hammers  and  wedges.  The  fame  thing  has '.been  often 
remarked  with  refpeft  to  other  Roman  walls.  Woul4  '  it  not, 
therefore,  be  an.  ohjeSt  worthy  the  inveftigation  qjf  jour  chymifts 
to  analyfe  this  cement,  and  try  to  difeover  whether  thecie  is  or  is 
not  fomething  peculiar  in  it  to  confer  the  property  of  durability ' 

.  The  execution  of  the  plate  annexed  to  this  work, does  credit 
t6  the  abilities  of  , Mr*  J.  Hibbert.Jun.  of  Bath.  .  ^  . 
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Art.  XL  Two  Letters  on  the  Origin^  Antiquity^  and  Hlftory^* 

.  $f  Norman  Titles^  flamed,  with  Armorial  Bearings,  pp.  114,' 
8 VO.  boards,  J.  Kerby.  London,  1794.  .  .  ^ 

V  s*  ‘  * 

^F-  thefe  letters,  written  by  John  Henniker  Major,  Efq,.  diet 
^  firft  is  addrelTed  to  George,  Earl  of  Leiccfter^  and  (what 
rather  Angular)  dedicated  to  the  author’s  much -beloved,  and ^ 
much-honoured  father,  Sir  John  Henniker,  Bart,  It  is  intro* ^ 
duced,  indeed,  with  a  very  great  parade  of  titles,  and  places  of** 
rcfidence.  The  fecond  letter  is  alfo  addreffed  to. the  Earl  of'* 
Leicefter,  but  dedicated  to  no  perfon.  For  their  external  form^ 
the  printer  hath  certainly  done  them  juftice.  .  The  paper,  type,' 
and  ftained  armorial  bearings,  are  beautiful.  Of  their  fpiritual 
excellence  we  cannot  fpeak  fo  decifively ;  though  we  fcruple  not" 
to  fay,  that  Mr.  Hcn.iiker  appears  to  be  matter  of.  his  Aibjedf." 
It'  fcems,  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  fecond  letter  is  cm-** 
ployed  to  cor  reft  the  errors  of  the  firft.  »  To  us,  who  have  no 
ardent  curiofity  to  pry  into  the  arcana  of  heraldry,  (content,  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft),  the  following  note  was 
much  more  interelting  than  any  other  paflage  in  the.  book: 

*  •  Mr.  Potter,  the  learned  and  elegant  tranttator  of  .^fcl^us,  iit 

*  bis  introduction  to  ^  the  Seven  Champions  againft  Thebes,*" 
‘  fays,  that  the  fhields  of  fix  of  thefe  chiefs  are  charged  with 
‘  armorial  bearings  expreflive  of  their  charafters,  and  as  regular 
‘  as  if  they  had  been  marfhalled  by  a  herald  at  af msV  .  The 

ihield  of  Amphiarus  is.a  fhining  orb,  hearing  no  imprefi :  sod 
‘  a  reafon  is  given  for  this  omiilion^  which  proves  the.  generdi 
‘  praftice — ‘  for  his  generous  foul  to  be^  'hoi  to,  appear^ 

‘  the  beft.*  iEfcHylus  mentions  a  border  on  one  of  the  fhields, 

‘  and  particularifes  mottos  inferibedon  fdme  of  themV  ’  The  fpjr, 
‘^who  had  been  fent  to  afeertain  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
‘  befiegers,  fays  to  Efeocles,  when*  fpeaking  of '  his  brother  ’ 
‘  Polynices,  ^  r'  ‘ 

.  7.  ■*; - *  His  well-orb’d  (hicld  he  holds,  ; 

_ New- wrought,  and  with  a  double  imprefs  charg’d  ;  '  ^ 

A  warrior,  blazing  all  in  golden  arms,  .  /  7^  ^ 

A  female  form^ot  modeft  afpeA  leads’  ^  ^  ' 

'  Exprelfing  juftice',*  as  the  infeription  fpeaks,  v. 

'  ^  Tee  once  more  /o  his  country ^  and  once  more  '**  \  i. a.  r'  ..  i 
^  ^To  his  paternal  throne,  1  will  rflore  him.  .  .  . w  ..  i 

Such  their  devices.’  ’  -  v 

■  .  1 

‘.Other  mottos  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  .^fchylus;  but  I 
‘  only  obferve,  that  the  arms  of  Tydeus,  which  alone  are  par- 
‘  ticularly  appropriated  by  Euripides,  are  the  fame  in  both  au-’ 
f  thors.  ^fcbylus,  indeed,  mentions  a  moon,  which  Is  not 

‘  taken 
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*  taken  notice  of  by  Antigone  in  Euripides :  nor  was  it  in  cha- 

*  rader  for  this  princefs,  feeing  from  the  walls  of  Thebes  the 
‘.befiegers  at  a  diftancej  to  note  fo  minutely  their  armorial 
‘  bearings.* 

-Our  author  feems  to  have  very  fatisfa(3orily  proved  (contrary 
to  the  aflertioh  of  feveral  heraldric  writers),  that  coats  of  arms 
eadfted  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  by  Duke  William.  *  Robert 

*  Wace  (lays  Mr.  Henniker),  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 

*  Henry  the  Firft  of  England,  feems  to  infinuate  that  they  ex- 

*  ifted  among  the  Normans  before  the  conqueft.  When  this 

*  poet  deferibes  the  battle  ’  of  Walefdanes,  fought  in  1046,  in 
* .  the  plains  lying  between  the  city  of  Caen  and  the  village  of 

*  Argence,  between  Duke  William  and  many  of  his  barons, 

*  then  in  rebellion  againft  him,  be  fays  that  there  was  no  baron,. 
*'no  man  of  great  pofteffionsj  who  had  not  his  gonfaron  (ftan- 

*  dard-bearer).  following  him }  and  that  every. me their  arms 

*  painted  in  different 'wwwirrr.* — Mr.  Henniker  is,  in  general, 
correal ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  his  accuracy  in  the  conclud* 
ing  fentence. 


Art.  XII.  A  Fortnight's  Ramble  to  the  Lakes  of  Wejlmorelahd^ 
Lancajhirey  .and  Cumberland,  By  a  Rambler,  ne  Second 
Edition,  pp.  291.  ‘8vo.  Nichols,.  Red-Lion  Paflage,  Fleet- 
Street.  London,  1795. 

^T'H  IS  excurlion,  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  was  made  at 
the  requeft  of  a  friend ;  *  and  he  [the  author]  was  fo  pleafed 
“with  every  thing  he  faw,  that,  he  hopes,  there  are  fome  few 
*  who  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  his  manner  of  telling  it  *.* 

.  —  r.»  **  »al« 

^  He  always  been,  an  admirer  of  the  works^of  nature^  and  I 
nerer  (aj/ ^'em.in  fuch  liberal  features  before,  {.have  no  fine  houfesr 
DO  fine  paintings,  ho  compliments  to  great  people,  to  fwell  out  niy; 
book  with ;  my  portraits  are  cottagers,  my  pidures  what  nature  has 
lavilhed  around  them.  '  V/hen  I  do  praife  a  rich  man,  it  ifaaH  never 


•'  In  this  fimple  obfervation  there’  is  much  fpund  critlcifm.  The 
impreffions  of  nature  felt  and  re-echoed  even  by  the  lead  tutored  of 
her  genuine  children,  touch  and  charm  every  heart ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  want  of  fufceptibility,  or  fenfibility  to  theexpreflive  countenance 
of  vanotts  nature,  no  erudition,  no  attainments  in  fcience,  can  fup- 
ply.  A  traveller,  in  queft  of  natural  beauties,  and  nature  in  all  her 
fomu,.  4  ^  hind  of  poetr  even  where  he^does  not,  like  our  rambler,^ 
give  yent^'to  the  emotions  of  his  foul,  in  meafured  nambers.~But,' 
*  F^ta  nafeitur  non  fit.* 


Si  vis  me  Here  dolendum  eft 
— primum  ipfi  tibi.— — Horat. 


A  Fortnight's  Ramble  to  the  Lakes  of  Wejlmoreland.  4^^ 

be  on  accognt  of  his  wealth,  but  for  thofe  unremitting  afls  of  phU 
Ianthropy»  thofe  only  deferving  of  eileem,  that  Ihower  down  in  cha« 
rity  wherever  it  is  wanted. 

•  We  were  exadlly  one  fortnight  with  conftant  fine., weather  dur¬ 
ing  which  we  walked  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  bc- 
fides  boat  and  chaife  ^conveyance  ;  and  what  with  admiring  the  won¬ 
ders  around  us,  writing  them  down,  or  ftoring  them  in  my  memory 
for  an  early  morning’s  pen,  I  can  truly  fay,  I  enjoyed  a  noble  hurry 
of  imagination,  and  that  I  had  not  time  to  be  idle.’ 

The  firft  edition,  agreeably  to  fome  hints  from  reviewers^ 
which  our  author,  with  a  gentleman-like  magnanimity  and  eafe, 
took  io  very  good  part,  has  been  corre<9:ed,  chiefly  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holme,  vicar  of  Shap  in  Weftmoreland,  who.alfa 
favoured  our  author  with  fome  interefting  notes.  In  the  prefent 
edition  this  rambler  has  made  fome  additions  both  in  profe  and 
verfe.  Of  the  additions  in  profe  we  have  an  inftance  in  a  na-*^ 
tural,  lively,  and  philanthropic  defeription  of  a  country  wed¬ 
ding,  p.  12 ;  of  thofe  in  profe,  in  the  fcfllowing  extract  from  an 

ode  on  retirement:  ,  .  . 

*  *  •  ^ 

*  Oh !  that  the  waning  years  of  life  could  be. 

Near  the  fam’d  town  that  bleft  our  infancy; 

Where  firlt  a  foldier’s  life  our  fancy  caught. 

And  fill’d  the  bread  with  manlinefs  of  thought; 

Yet  if  not  there,  on  Britain’s  envy’d  fliore; 

How  we  would  talk  our  martial  dories  o’er  I  , 

And,  if  each  had  a  lov’d  and  loving  wife,  ^  ‘ 

i  Thofe  dear  folacers  of  declining  life. 

How  pleafant  to  retrace  pad  periods  o’er, 

-  ’  And  rctrofpeft  what  well  we  knew  before, 

-  In  fweet  retirement.’ 


Of  the  firft  edition  of  this  fliort  tour  an  account  hs^  been 
given  by  our  predcceffors  t,  who,  in  our  judgment, "have  been 
inore  ftruck  with  its  bleraiflies  and  defects,  than  with  its,  fieau-* 
ties  and  merit ;  beauties  and  merit,  both  of  a  critical  and 
kind.  It  might  ftill  be  no  difficult  matter,  after  all  theicH^.^ 
tifements  it  has  undergone,  to  point  out  where  more  might 
have  b^n  proper  and  neceflary.  But  for  all  this  minutenefs  of 

I  ^ 


•  ^  We  commenced  our  ramble  after  very  wet  weather, -which 
gave  us  a  fight  of  the  waterfalls  to  advantage ;  the  day  we  finifted 
t  began  to  rain— and  1  believe  a  better  autumn  (1792)  was^  never 
uiown.  ' 

t  We  confider  ourfelves  as  refponfiblc  only  for  what  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  in  the  Engliib  Review,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  new 
p^*‘Cs,  January  1794.  •  *  • 


i 
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crriticifin  wc  hare  neither  time  nor  bounds.  And  it  Is  but 
juftice  to  eftimate  a  book  by  the  ftandard  to  which  it  pretends/ 
Our  rambler  afTumes  nothing.  He  is  open  to,  and  defirous  of, 
cbrrdftion.  He  pretends  only,  and  he  may  juftly  pretend,  to 
delineate  faithfully  the  impreiEons  made,  by  the  feenes  natural 
and  moral  which  fall  with^in  the  fcope  of  his  obfervation.  Were 
tb^  turn  of  this  gentleman,  to  nourilh,  feed,  and  communicate, 
humane  and  delicate  fentiments,  more  general,  a  greater  portion 
of  moral  excellence,  and  of  happinefs  its  natural  concomitant, 
would  be  difFufed  throughout  the  circle  of  civilifed  fociety. 

•  Again,  wc  are  reftrained  from  the  feverity  of  criticifm  by 
the  following,  which  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
fece:  ^  Reader,  when  thou  confidereft  the  laborious  mountains 

•  we  traverfed,  with  but  one  arm  to  truft  to,  and  that  the 
^  greateft  part  of  the  writing  took  up  the  fame  fortnight,  1  fhall 

•  hope  thou  wilt  meet  me  with  good  humour.' 


Art.  XIII.  The  Firm  Patriot^  and  principal  ^alities  which 
mark  that  fair  and  illujlrious  CharaSier^  at  the  prefent  funiiure^ 
in  thefe  Realms  a  Sermon^  for  the  Faji  Day^  Feb.^  25,  1795. 
By  Alexander  Hewat^  D.  D.  pp.  32.  8vo.  is.  Cadcll  and 
Davies,  and  H.  Murray.  London,  1795# 


T  N  our  Review  of  Auguft  1 794  we  took  notice  of  a  fermon 
by  the  fame  author.  What  we  then  faid  of  that  fermon  is 
equally  applicable  to  this ;  it  is  a  fehfible,  plain  difeourfe,  evi 
dcntly  the  produdlion  of  a  mild,  benevolent  mind,  that  contem 
plates  the  horrors  of  this  tempeftuous  era  with  the  blended  emo¬ 
tions  of  pity  and  averlion.  From  his  text,  ‘  My  fon,  fear  thou 
^  the  Lord  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are 
•  given  to  change^'  he  inculcates  the  duties  of  piety,  loyalty, 
and  moral  rc£litude,  as  they  all  have  a  tendency,  to  preferve  the 
peace,  and  promote  the  happinefs,  of  fociety.  Our  readers  may 
form  ‘  fome  judgment  of  the  deiign  and  manner  of  the  author 
firom  the  following  extradl ; 


'  ♦  Admitting  that  fome  may  have  entertained  too  .great  a  reverence 
for  the  opinions  of  their  fprefathers,  and  placed  too  implicit  confi* 
dence  in  ancient  fyflems  and  venerable  eflablifhments  in  church  and 
ftatc ;  are  wc  therefore  wairantcd  to  fet  at  nought  the  wifdom  of  pall 
ages,  and  turn  the  world  upfide  down  ?  Becauie  the  fear  of  God 
may,^  in  fome  parts  of  the  earth,  have  degenerated  into  fuperftition» 
and  refpe6t  for  the  king  into  fervility  and  non-reltftance ;  are  we 
therefore  juftifiable  ip  running  blindfolded  into  the  contrary  extreme 
and  faying.  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  we  Ihould  fear  him  ?  or  the  king 
that  we  Ihoidd  regard  him  ?  Thefe  queflions  merit  at  lead  krm* 
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confideratlon  no  time  can  be  more  proper  than  the  prefcnt,  fo- 
Icmnly,  fee  apart  for  that  important  purpofe. 

<  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perfons,  in  avoiding  one  extreme^ 
to  ru(h  headlong  into  the  contrary  :  but,  by  fuch  tranfitions,  we  «- 
bibit  to  the  world  an  example  of  folly.  If  fuperftition  be  an  error^ 
as  ihuft  be  allowed;  furely  every  well-wi(her  to  a  reformation,' before 
any  change  be  attempted,  ought  to  confider,  whether  irreligidn  He 
the  proper  means  of  correfling  it,  and  of  retrieving  the  loft  privilegdl 
of  rational  beings.  Supposing  that  all  regal  governments  were 
tyranny,  as  fome  bold  projedtors  of  the  prefent  age  have  confidently 
aflertea,  furely  all  friends  of  liberty  would  do  well,  before  they  en^ 
gage  in  revolutions,  to  think  whether  anarchy  be  the  bell  remedy  for 
the  evil.  By  violent  means  we  are  almoft  fure  of  defeating  our  end, 
however  juft  and  defirable.  Even  in  the  moft  hopelefs  ftate  poifoa 
is  a  dreadful  cure;' what  then  (hall  we  think  of  the  phyfician,  who 
preferibes  this.remedy  to  perfons  in  a  found  and  healthful  condition  I 
Solomon,  who  had  ftudied  the  nature  of  man,  and  was  well  ac- 

?[uainted  with  focial  life,  could  forefee  the  dangerous  confequenccs 
rom  innovations,  efpecially  thofe  of  irreligion  and'  rebellion ;  and 
therefore  gives  this  wholefome  advice  and  caution  to  his  fon,  *  Fear 
*  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are 
!  given  to  change.’ 


Art.  XIV.  The  fatal  Confequences^  and  the' general  Sources^  of 
Anarchy  \  a  Dijeourfe  on  Ifaiahxy\v.  i — 5;  the  Subjlanee  of 
which  was  preached  in  the  Old  Gray- Friars  Churchy  before  the 
"  Magijlrates  of  Edinburgh^  Sept.  2,  1793*  By  yohn  ErJkim^ 

•  ^  D.  one  of  the  Minijiers  of  Edinburgh*  pp.  48,  8vo.  6d. 
Edinburgh:  printed  for  M.  Gray.  1793. 


this  long,  but  not  inappofite  text,  we  tranferibe  the  firft 
^  and  laft  words  :  ‘  The  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty: — the 
earth  alfo  is  defiled,  under  the  inhabitants  thereof;  becaufe 
*  they  have  tranfgrelTed  the  laws,  changed  the  ordinance,  broken 
V  the  everlafting  covenant.’ 

The  refledions  contained  in  the  difeourfe  were,  we  are  told, 
fuggefted  by  the  confufions  in.  Paris,  10th  of  Auguft,  1792* 
Though  the  author  neither  approves  nor  pradifes  going  to  the 
pulpit  without  ftudying  his  fubjed,  as  carefully  as  health  and 
leifure  allow;  this  fermon,  like  many  he  had  preached  for  fome 
years  paft,  was  not  written.  .The  folicitations  of  his  refpedable 
2nd  numerous. hearers  for  its  publication  induced  him  to  write 
it  from  recoHedion. 

r  It  was  .therefore  firft  pronounced,  and  then  compofed..  The 
n^thod  laid  down,  and  profecuted  refembles  the  retrograde  order 
^  its  formation.  Firft  the  fatal  confequences;  and  then  .the 
general  fources  of  anarchy,  are  reprefented.-  'But  both  parts  are 
handled  with  great  preciuon,  and  fet  forth  with  a  happy  mixture 
^  coolnefs  and  energy. 
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The  former  publications  of  this  amiable  man,  able  divine, 
and  exemplary  paftor,  are  more  numerous  than  Azable,  and  aN 
trad  a  higher  degree  of  eftimation  from  their  dired  tendency  to 
promote  the  efTential  interefts  of  men,  in  private  and  focial  life, 
than  from  elegance  of  compofition,  to  which  his  modefty  makes 
no  claim. 


Art.  XV.  Sermon  promncee  dans  PEgiiJe  Franfoiji  en  St.  John 
Streetj  Bethnal  Green^  /r  25  FevrleVy  jour  ordonne  par  fa  Ma^ 
jeftiy  pour  eire  un  jour  public  de  Frier eSy  (T  Humiliationy  et  dt 
*  yeune.  Par  M.  Durandy  Pajieur  de  FEgliJe  Franfoifty 
'  Bethnal  Green,  pp.  52.  8vo.  London:  fola  by-  £oo(ey, 
Broad  Street,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.  1795* 


This  fermon,  taken  from  Rom.  ii..4,  is  fenfible  and  ferious, 
infufed  with  more  undion  than  our  .BritiQi  preachers  ge« 
nerally  pofTels,  or  their  hearers  would  approve.  The  two 
prayers  are  in  the  fpirit  of  fober,  enlightened,  and  rational  de«* 
Yotion.  We  recommend  the  whole  from  its  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  cherifli  penitence,  charity,  and  the  pradice  of  univerfal 
goodnefs. 


♦  •  • 

Art.  XVI.  ^  A  brief  Sketch  of  the  feveral  Denominations  into 
.  which  the  Chriftian  World  is  divided  \  accompanied  with  a  Per • 
fuaftve  to  Religious,  Moderation.  .  By  fohn  EvanSyA.  M.  Pafor 
^,of  a  Cpngregc^tion  meeting  in  tVorJhip  Street,  pp^  8o*  i2mo. 
IS.  Whittingham.  ^London,  1795 . 


H I S  js  a  very  ufcful  and  pleafing  compilation.  The  feveral 
^  denominations  into  which  the  Chriftian  world  is  divided 


are  marked  with  equal  ftrength  and  perfpicuity;  and  the 
^  Reflef^ns’  that  follow  the  ‘  Sketch*  do  honour  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  heart  as  well  as  head.  In  every  page,Jndeed,  we  difeover 
traits  of  good-fenfe  and  benevolence. 


Art;  XVII.  A  Sermon^  preached  at  Knarejboroughy  before  thi 
Royal  Knarefborough  Volunteer  Companyy  &c.  is.  Binns, 
Leeds.  1794-  '  ^ 

Art.  XVIII.  A  Sermony  preached  at  the  Vifitation  of  the  Bijhof 
'  of  Chejlery  Cffr.  fcfr.*  is.  Binns,  Leeds.  1794. 

Clapham,  the  author  rf  thefe  two  fermohs,  *  it  of^  a 
very  different  ^  fpirit*  from  Mr.  Evans  the  writer  of  the 
*  Brief  Sketch,!  which  we  have  read  with  fo  much  pleafure  and 
£itisfadion.  But  ‘  ye  know  not  what  fpirit  ye  are  ofy  laid  ouf 
blelTed  Saviour.  The  Chriftian*  preacher  too  frequently  mif- 
takes  bigotted  intolerance  for  enlightened  zeal.'  > 
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%  ,  • 

Art.  XIX.  Tfje  real  Origin  of  Government*  By  John  Whitaker^ 

A*  B.  Rci!:ior  of  Ruan  Lanyhorne^  Cornwall*  pp.  73,  8vo. 

is.6d.  London;  printed  for  J.  Scockdale,  Piccadilly.  1795. 

ADVERTISE  WENT. 

♦  ^HE  arguments  urged, in  this  pamphlet  were  more  familiar  to 

the  nation  80  or  90  years  ago,  than  at  prefent.  They  were 
then  preflTsd  upon  the  nation  with  great  fucceis.  May  they  meet 
with ‘equal  fuccefs  now!  They  are  much  wanted,  as  the  fpirit  of 
republican  turbulence  is  much  more  predominant.  For  this  rcafon, 
and  fbr  lhat  hope,  I  refolved  to  reproduce  them  before  the  eye  of  the 
nation ;  to^  arrange  them  in  a  new  form,  and  to  exhibit  them'  in  a 
new  dret,  calculated  immediately  for  the  prefent  times.  1  have 
therefore  wound  up  all,  with  fuch  an  eruption  of  republicanifm  iii 
France,  as  1  think  to  be  ftrikingly  juil  in  itfelf,  and  know  to  be 
peculiarly  proper  to  the  nation  at  this  moment.  1  have  prefixed  my 
name  to  the  whole,  as  fcorning  to  fkulk  in  darknefs^  when  every 
principle  calls  us  to  come  forward  into  light.’ 

The  refult  of  the  author’s  fpeculations  and  reafonings  on  this 
fubjeft  is,  that  ‘  Monarchy  is  the  prirhary,  die  natural,  the 
‘  divine  form  of  government  for  man.’ 

The  principles  on  which  this  ultimate  conclufion  refts  are, 
in  our  opinion,  equivocal.  'Much  is  afllimed,  and  little  proved; 
rhetorical  parade  being  fubftituted  for  logical  precifio’n. 

I.  ^  Government  originated  with  man  himfelf.’  P.  4.— This 
pofition  the  author  undertakes  to  confirm  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  creation,  where  we  read,  that  Adam  was  inveiled  with  ao- 
t^ofity  over  Eve  \  (he  put  in  a  Hate  of  fubjection  to  her  hulband; 
and  their  common  defeehdants,  to  both.  True:  but  here  we 
have  only  a  model  of  fubdrdination  and  order  in  domeHic  life  ; 
nothing  is  faid,  nothing  is  meant,  concerning  political  regula¬ 
tions',  which,  prior  to  an  advanced  (late  of  population,  could 
have  no  place.  Here  is  an  obvious  confufion  of  terms;  the 
general  v/ovd  government  is  put  for  one  of  its  fpecifical  forms, 
mmarchy*  If  any  thing  can  be  inferred  from  this  primary 
p<Affla>e,  it  is  this:  ‘  The  patriarchal' mode  of  adininiftra'tion, 
‘  appointed  at  firft  by  the  Father  and  Supreme  Judge  of  man- 
‘  kind,  could  in  no  fubfequent  ftage  of  fociety  be  fuperfeded.’ 

II.  ^  In  all  the  poffibilities  of  nature,  no  government  can  be 

*  founded  on  the  will  of  man.*— That  it  wai  not  originally, 
Mr,’ Whitaker  aflerts  he  has'  already  proved  on  the*  infallible 
warrant  of  feripture;  that  it  cannot  ever  be^  he  prefumes  is, ob¬ 
vious"  froiii  one  decifive  train  of  reafoning,  p."i6.  The  topips 
which  compofe  this  train  arc  fallacious,  and  the  conclufiors 
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thence  framed,  abfurd.  All  the  goverments  which  alternately 
rofe  and  fell  in  the  pagan  world,  as  far  back  as  the  report  of 
authentic  hiftory  extends,  were  certainly  founded  on  the  will  of 
man :  in  fome  cafes  the  multitude  conferred  the  fupremacy  on 
feme  popular  chief,  whofe  abilities  and  virtues  feemed. to  merit 
confidence ;  in  others^  a  hero  having  fubdued  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  turned  his  vidorious  arms  againft  his  fellow-fubjcds, 
andteftablifhed  a  tyranny.  Romulus  rofe  to  the  fovereignty  at 
the  expence  of  a  fingle  life — that  of  a  rival  brother.  In  the 
feventh  fucceflion  of  kings  the  people  abolifhed  that  order,  and 
ereded  a  republic.  Julius  demolifhed  the  republic,  and  the 
commons,^  by  a  deed  of  their  reprefentatives,  igtiobly  fuirren 
dered  their  deareft  and  moft  facred  privileges  to  the  will  of  a 
fpecious  defpot,  Auguftus.  In  all  thefe  eftablifbments^  fet  up^ 
abrogated,  and,  und^er  new  names,  reftored ;  no  efficient  caufe, 
no  competent  authority,  diftind  from,  or  fuperior  to,  the  will  of 
Tnen^  is  compatible  with  the  maxims  of  political  philofophy. 

^III.  Government  is  all  divine;  divine  in  its  origin,  divine 
^  in  its  energies,  and  claiming  obedience  from  the  confciencc 
*  of  man  in  the  name  of  its  divine  ejiablifnerf  p.  26. — Go 
vernment  in  general  has,  indeed,  the  fendion  of  a  divine  ap 
pointment ;  and  government,  in  its  different  forms,  is  the  crea 
ture  of  human  inttitution; — the  very  beft,  and  the  very  worft  of 
which  forms  may  take  place  under  the  dominion  of  univerfal 
providence. 

Civil  government  did  not,  and  could  not  exift,  till  families  and 
tribes  became  too  numerous,  and  too  far  difperfed,  to  live  com 
lorubly,  orderly,  and  fafe,  under  the  adminift ration  of  patriarch?, 
and  the  princes  of  tribes; — which  defignations  imply  a  limited 
jurifdidion,  over  a  few  fubjeds,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
world.  At  a ^  time  when  human  inhabitants  had  replenifheda 
large  part  of  .^tfae  earth,  a  code  of  political  conftitutions  was 
didated  from  heaven  to  Mofes,  and  by  him  preferibed  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  during  their  fubfiftence  as  a  diflind  people,  in  2 
particular  country,  to  be  afterward  divided  among  them  by  lot. 
This  regulation  determined  nothing  concerning  a  fyftem  of 
univerfal  polity  for  nations  remote  in  fituation,  or  fubfequent  in 
time;  nay,  it  was  a^hemeof  government,  which  partook c 
every  form;  it  was  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael,  a  royal  prieft 
hoody  an  ariftocracy,  a  monarchy,  a  theocracy;  long  indepen 
dent,  and  at  laft  a  province  of  all  the  four  pagan  empires,  i 
fucceffion.  But  dill  the  political  bws,  originally  enaded,  con 
tinned  in  force  till  the  feeptre  departed  from  Judah,  and  th 
mitre  from  Levi  9  whatever  revolutions  occurred  in  the  extern 
condition  of  that  people. 
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Long  before  Saul  reigned  over  Ifrael,  was  monarchy  efta- 
blilhed  in  Babylon,  Damafcus,  Edom,  Syria,  Nothing  is 
recorded  which  evinces  its  divine  origin*  .  Moft  probably  the 
fyftem  was  adopted  on  the  principle  of  expediency)  its  origin  is, 
therefore,  notievidently  divine.  Among  the  Ifraelites  it  was^ 
though  not  without  the  divine  approbation,  a  device  of  human 
invention. 

Monarchy  is  cither  hereditary  or  elediive,  abfolute  or  limited. 
Without  attending  to  thefc  important  diftinftions,  and  without 
the  leaft  infinuation  what  form  of  it  Mr.  Whitaker  prefers  as 
the  beft,  he  declares  in  favour  of  monarchy  abftra£Hy  from  its 
modifications.  If,  therefore,  this  form  in  general  be  divine  in 
its  energies,  all  the  tyrannical  abufes  which  have  flowed  from 
hereditary  and  abfolute  defpotifm  are  confecrated. 

Painful  it  is  to  defcant  on  a  congeries  of  paragraphs  where 
Vire  .fiiid  more  of  rhetoric  than  eloquence,  much  lefs  of 
found  reafon  than  fophiftry  ;  and  many  controvertible  inferences 
from  arbitrary  and  precarious  prirKiples.  If  .this  pamphlet  (hoiild 
be  regenerated  from  the  prefs,  we  think  its  proper  title  might 
be,  ^  The  ideal  Origin  of  Government.* 


Art.  XX.  Sketches  of  a  Plan  for  an  effeSlual  and  general  Reform 
matton  of  Life  and  Manners^  By  John  Donaldfon<^  Efq.  pp.  180. 
8vo.  4$.  Printed  for  the  Author;  and  fold  by  Cadell  and 
.Davies^  London ;  and  J.  Donaldfon,  Edinburgh.  1794. 

Art.  XXI.'  A  Letter  to" the  Magijtrates^  Burgeffes^  ‘lAc.,.of  the 
Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland.  Second  Edition  J  By  John'Donald^ 
fin,  Efq:  '  _  •  .  V;  ' 


Art.  XXII.  ,A  Letter  to  the  Right  ^HoiuJViilsam.Ptft  on  theUfe 
of  Hair  Powdery  ^c.  Second  Edit iony  .to. .which  is*^  added* a 
Pojlfcript.  By  John  Donaldfon^  ;r>Bolhr  dated 
Pages  20. each;  and  the. Places  of  Sale^as  above. j  Price  6d. 
each.'*  ' 'Z I  'O ^  *  A 


'  I  ♦  4  C  ^ 


T' HE  .chief  objefts  tof  the  author's  plans  are  to  prevent 
.  ^  crimes,  promote  ^harmony  and  peace  amongft  all  ranks  of 

people^  and  by  the  fame  means  to  increafe  the  public  revenue.’ 
Tq  the  Sketches  are  prefixed  four  pages  of  contents;  among 
which  are,  the  chief  xaufes  ,  of  wickednefs,  with  their*  reme¬ 
dies; — bad  policy  of  encouraging  foreigners; — ^bad*  manage- 
[ient  of  our  prifons ;  ~  propofals  for  i  places  of  reforma- 
ion,  for  licchfing  fchools  and  diifenting  meetings,  ^for  Jthe 
*nftruftion  of  negroes,  for  demanding  fecurity  from  apprentices, 
^^ks,  &c. ;  for  fecuring  a  cheerful  payment  of  taxes,*  for  the 
nefeafc  of  the  revenue,  for  a  parallel  road  from  Edinburgh  to 

F  i  2  Glafgow, 
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.GlaTgow ;  for  making  circular  roads  about  all  towns  and  cities ; 
for  a  royal  dock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth>  for  the  advantage  of 
failors  and  foldiers  •,  for  regulating  the  internal  government  of 
the  royal  burghs*. .  <  . 

This  laft  is  the  profefled  fubjeft  of  the  letter^  or  rather  letters, 
.tpt  (be  magiftratc^.  See..  From  the  printed  correfpondence  we 
le^rn,  that  the  author’s  memorial  was  prefented  to  the  committee 

royal  burghs ;  ’  but  feems  not  to  have  been  approved : 

^  This  edition  is  for  fuch  burgefles,  freemen,  &c.  as  choofe  to 
jnirchafe  it.  I  now  requeft  their  attention  to  my  other  publications 
aMb,  and  particularly  to  the  *  Sketches.*  Finding  miniffers  fcldom 
‘paid  attention  to  any  plan  which  did  not  originate  with  themfclves, 
or  brought  money  into  the  treafury,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avail 
xnyfelf  of  the  latter ;  and  in  the  reformation  plan  I  have  combined 
the  duty  of  adminiftration  with  the  intereft  of  the  revenue;  fo  that 
the  more  real  good  they  do  to  the  people,  the  public  revenue  will  be 
more  produftive.* 

The  other  publications  of  this  author,  and  to  which  he  refers, 
are,  *  Mifcellaneous  Propofals  for  increafing  our’  national 
^  Wealth  12  Millions*  a  Year ;  and  alfo  for  augmenting  the 
^  Revenue  without  a  new  Tax,  or  the  further  Extenfiori  of  the 
*  Excife  Laws'.*  Price  is*  6d. 

^  Sketch  of  a  Plan  to  prevent  Crimes/  Price  6d. 

.  Of  the  pamphlets  now  under  review  our  opinion,  concern¬ 
ing  the  *  Sketches’  and  the  ^  Memorial,’  is,  that  plans  pro- 
pofed  to  the  public  in  general,  or  to  conftitutional  courts  (fcl- 
dom  attended  by  the  fame  members  at  two  fucceffive  meetings), 
whatever  be  their  merit,  have  but  a  flender  probability  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  regard,  a  patient  inveftigation,  and  a  definitive  fen- 
tence.  Suppofe  the  fubjeft  of  a  memorial  to  be  the  removal  of 
one  fingle  grievance,  or  one  article  of  public  utility; — fuppofe 
the  memorial  prefented  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Britifh  legiflature; 
^it  muft  wait  the  tedious  procefs  of  multifarious  forms ;  and  if 
not  determined  in  the  fpace  of  one  feffion,  it  muft  be  prefented 
di  novo  to  the  next,  as  a  frefh  bill.  If  the  memorial  be  com¬ 
plex,  and  have  for  its  objeift,  *  an  effectual  and  general  refor- 
^  mation,’  fUcH  a  group  of  articles  may  exceed  the  conftitutional 
authority  of  the  court,  whofe  interpofition  is  requefted.  In  bo¬ 
roughs  feme  matters  of  reform  may  fell  under  the  jurifdiftion  of 
parochial  veftries,  or  of  his  majefty’s  juftices,  at  their  quarterly 
meetings  ;  other?  under  Ae  infpedtion  of  Aofe  in  the  police,  in 
Ae  magiftracy,  &c. 

The  convention  of  the  royal  boroughs  meets  but  feldom ; 
the  court  fits  but  a  Aort  time,  and  rarely  can  difeufs  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  bufinefs,  which  probably  would  require  the  ferious  de¬ 
liberation  of  weeks,  to  which  the  federunt  cannot  be  prolonged. 
‘  '  •  *  Matters 
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Matters  of  great  moment,  and  no  Icfs  amplitude  (like  thofc 
contained  in  Mr.  Donaldfon’s  Sketches  and  Letters),  may  pro?- 
cure  the  attention  of  an  hour,  but  not  a  final  judgment. 

No  expedients  fuggefted^by  an  individual  to  a  court  of  local 
jurifdidion  has  the  prefumpeion  of  concurrence.  Projefts  for 
general  emolument  merit  the  united  counfels  of  men.  familiarly 
converfant  in  police,  jurifprudence,  municipal  regulations,  and 
the  curious  mechanifm  of  national  eftablifhments.  Schemes  of 
reform  for  one  parifli,  ward,  borough,  city,  or  county,  ought 
to  be  circulated  for  approbation,  with  the  power*  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  claufes  are  moft  advifable:in  particular  cafes,  and 
local  fituations.  •  '  ’  j  *t  - 

Such  fchemes,  matured  and  prepared  by  correfponding  fo- 
cieties  (with  concurrence  of  the  jufticesj  landholders,  nobles, 
burgeffes,  and  magiftrates),  Tor  the  advancement  of  arts,  com¬ 
merce,  education,  government,  manufadlures,  morality,  navi¬ 
gation,  police,  provifion  for  difabled  feamen  and  foldiers,  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  &c.  might,  under  the  fan£lion  of  the 
national  voice,  be  tranfmitted  to  the  members  in  parliament. for 
counties  and  boroughs,  with  the  reafonable  profpedl  of  final 
fuccefs.  '  i  ’  '  .  * 

Mr.  Donaldfon^s  letter  on  the.ufe  of  hair-powder,  &c,  exhi* 
bits  every  fignature  of  a.  benevolent  «mind,  and^a  good  heart. 
Some  of  his  fentlments,  however,  are  fingular.**-  i*;’ 

Fifteen  years  ago  he  fhould  have  thought  it  a  good  tax;  but 
how  be  pronounces  ’ hair-powder  hurtful  JO  health',  as  i  t  occa- 
lions  tooth-achs,  and  all  the  difeafes  arifing  from  obftrufted 
perfpiration,  hurts  the  hair,  &c.  Admit  thefe  elFccls  to  be  cer¬ 
tain,  the  argument  is  equivocal ;  for  the  aft,  by  making  the  ufc 
of.hair*.powder  expenfive,  will  in  part  operate  to*  difeourage. its 
general  ufe,  and  to  prevent  its  pernicious  corifequences.. 

The  author  now  thinks  it  a  finful  praftice,  firft  introduced 
by  ballad-fingers  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germaines,  in  1614.  He 
has  been  told,  by  refpeftable  authority,  that,  at  the  accelfion  of 
George  I.  only  two  ladies  *  were  be-powdered,  and  fo  publicly 
pointed  at;  and. that,  at  the  coronation  of  his  late  majefty,  only 
two  hair-dreffers  were  in  London.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  cpiftlc 
the  number  now  in  the  kingdom  is  faid  to  be  50,000.  The 
employment  of  fo  many  hands  in  that  wafteful  occupation  he 
thinks  is.no  lefs  abfurd,  than  a  perpetual  war  for  giving  bread 
to  failors  and  foldiers.  . 

The  aft  is  farther  finful  as  it  opprefles  the  poor.  After  a 
moderate  computation  of  the  food  thus  deftroyed,  Mr.  Donald- 
fon  fufpefts  that  his  eftimate  is  too  low  by  one  half.  He  there¬ 
fore  ftates,  that  a  quantity  of  flour  equal  to  the  value  of  60 
millions  of  quartern  loaves,  at  qd.  each,  or  2^2^0^000  pounds, 
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ia  BrItUli  . money,  has,  within  the  paft  year,  been  thrown  away, 
tc?.iKc  great  damage  of  the  poor,  and  the  high  price,  of  bread. 

T^he.xcfult  of  the .  arguments  fet'forth  in  this* letter,  though 
not  i^jiyplicitly  declared,  feems  to  be,  that  the  a6l  for  Itcenfing 
the,y(e«pf  hair-powder  operates,  not  as  .a  fumptuary  law,  but  as 
a.ti^oa  tbe.ftafF  of  life:— a  confequence  the.  very  reverie  of 
what  was  meant  by  that  worthy  patriot,  who  firft  made  the  mo- 
tion.,far  preventing  the  converfion  of  bread-flour  into  hair- 
powder^*;  '  , 

;  It  may  be  doubted  whether*  all  our  reverend  paftofs  in  the 
two  national  churches  of  Great  Britain  are^more  ferious  in^ex- 
horting  their  flocks  to  the  duties  of  temperance,  rightcoufhefs, 
and  devotion,  and  incenfuring  even  the  appearance  of  evih 
This  grave  guife  and  folemn  air  our.  author  knows  here  and 
there  to  loftcn  into  pleafantry :  ‘  I  ,defire  all  my  friends,  who 
^.wiih  to  know  bow  I  got  free  .from  .the  bad  effeds  of  hair- 
^  powder,  to  be  acquainted,  that  I  fhall  give  particular, direct 
^  'tions'to  preferve  the  hair,  and  prevent  its  falling  off;  and  alfo 
‘  preferibe  a  method  for  reftoringrits  former  .colour,  as  I  have 
proved. by ^myj  own  experience.  -  To  all  who  fubferibe  five 
y  guineas,  it  (hall  be  made  known ;  and  as  foon  as  I  get  looo 
lubferibers,  I  (hall  fend  each  of  them  a  copy  of  fuch  direc- 
‘  tions.’  This,  precaution. is  Tcquifite.  The  difeovery  may 
prevent  a  million,  of  licences,  ,and  defeat  every  application  for  a 
hicfative  patent*  '  •  '  ?  ;  ^ 

I  remember  of  a  young  lady,  who,  when  getting  out  of 
^  bed,  found  fometbing  heavy  about  her  head on  putting  up 
y  her  band,  out  ran  a  female  rat,  who  in  the  night  had  made  a 
neft  ofvthc  lady^s  hair,  and  brought  forth  her, young.  '  She 
^  was  thrown  into  a  violent  fever  by  the  fright.’  .  Had  it  been 
a  male  raty.the  fright  and  fever  might  have  been  incurable.. 
Beware,  ye  Britifh  fair,  of  converting  your  comely;  preciouj 
locks  into  a  neft  for  rats  of  either  fex,  a  iiurfery  for  their  filthy 
brood,  and*  a  ftorehoufe  for  their  prbvifion  !  This  precedt'ht 
may,  perhaps,  operate  no  lefs  powerfully  on  a  million  of  our  fa- 
ftionable  ladies,  than  an  abifolute  prohibition  of  haifrpowder* 

•  '  f  -  .  -  .  ' 

•  4  *  «  A 

Thefe  fpccimens  of  our  author’s  *  Sketches  and  Letters,’  in- 
tjsrmiKed  with  occaiicnal  ftridures  on  his  propofals  *•  for  an  eiFec- 
^  tual  and  general  reformation,’  fuperfede'  enlargement  on'  thtif 
contents.  Xo  us  tome  parts  of  his  multitudinous  plans  leem  im* 
portant  j.others,  at  firft  fight,  not  of  obvious  utility,  not  a  few  im- 
bradlicable,  anrd  the  whole  we  clefpaif  of  feeing  adopted.  Whatever 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  abilities  as  a  political  writer, 
candour  muft  applaud  the  humane  courts  of  a  heart  amhitioui 
4- 
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to  promote  the  eflential  interefts  of  his  fellow-fubjc£ls,  and  the 
ftability  of  the  Britifh  empire.  Feelings  fo  tender,  fcntimenis 
(0  liberal,  and  endeavours  fo  generous,  are  here  honourably' 
contrafted  with  the  infidious  harangues,  and  inflammatory  pub* 
lications,  of  our  late  rough  reformers,  who  boldly  combined  to 
overturn  government,  and  difband  focicty.  ‘  It  is  his  earned 
‘  defire  to  promote  a  fpirit  of  true  piety  and  virtue" over  the 
‘  whole  world.* 

Befides  upright  intentions,  and  fanguine  wiflies  to  preferve 
public  order,  and  extend  national  happinefs,  Mr.  Donaldfoh 
claims  the  merit  of  eminent  fervices  to  the  date ;  for  all  which 
he  has  yet  received  no  emolument  from  the  treafury.  His 
pamphlets  he  has  publilhed  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  choofe 
to  purchafe  and  perufe  them.  In  this  view^  and  for  his  own 
indemnification,  we  wifti  them  a  quick  and  extenfive  circula¬ 
tion.  He,  in  concert  with  his  now  deceafed  elder  brother,  had, 
as  defendants,  fuftained  ten  fuits  in  chancery,  befides  actions  in 
the  King’s  Bench  and  Exchequer,  againft  a  numerous  and  opli- 
lent  body  of  profecutors.  After  a  warm  and  expenfive  contefi: 
of  eleven  years,  they  finally  prevailed  in' the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

This  brief  detail  of  a  very  complicated  and  vexatious  litiga¬ 
tion,  raifed  by  an  opulent  body  of  people  in  London  againft  the 
two  Donaldfons,  concerning  a  claim  of  perpetual  property  in 
Staclchoufe’s  Hiftory  of  the  Bible.  The  rcfult  was,  a  final  deci- 
fion  given  on  appeal  to  the  Britirti  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  favour  of 
Donaldfons  the  appellants.  By  this  decree  a  pretended  right  in 
ideal  property  was  declared  to  be  illegal ;  an  oppreffive  monopoly 
dilTolved,  the  profits  arifing  from  trade  more  equitably  diffufed, 
the'intereft  of  authors  enlarged,  provifion  made  for  employment 
to  many  thoufands  of  printers,  ftationers,  book-bindc*rs,  &c. 
and  an  increafe  of  the  revenue  above  6o,bo6'  pounds  a  year, 
from' the  duties  on  paper,  leather,  ftamps,  and  other  articles. 
For  all  thefe  important  fervices  the  author  has  not  yet  had  one 
penny  of  the  public  money,  or  one  proof  of  tninifterial  favour. 

The  merit  of  the  Donaldfons  in  opening’ the  channels  of  li¬ 
terary  commerce,  is  readily  admitted  ;  and  if  the  furviving  bro¬ 
ther  have  fo  far  exhaufted  his  refources  that  he  cannot  derive  a 
competent  fubfiftence  from  profeffionaljnduftry,  we  judge  it 
highly  reafonable,  that  an  adequate  provifion  be  allowed  him  by 
the  trade,  or  by  "the  public.  As  he  feems  to  poflTefs  talents  for 
I  the  fervices  of  a6lfyc  life,  it  would  be  generous  to  invert  him 
with  fome  oftehfible  conimiflion,  in  a  department  productive  of 
emolument  and  refpeCt. 

The  police  of  Dublip  has  been  altered  to  conftant  watch 
upon  the  author’s  hints ;  and  it  would  be  but  right  to  make 
trial  of  fomcebing  of  the  fame  fort  in  this  country,  and  put  it 
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under  his  dirc£lion.~Though  his  propofals  are  numcrou?,  yet 
any  one  of  them  may  be  tried  feparately;  and  the  propofal  he 
makes  with  regard  to  himfelf  is  moft  reafonable,  as  he  only 
wiihes  to  have  a  fmall  (hare  of  *  the  profits  to  arife  from  his  new 
fchemes ;  and  when*  he  is  fecured  that  no  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  his  communications,  he  will  (hew  how  the  whole  may 
be  carried  into  cfFedt,-  before  one  penny  of  public  money  be 
required; 


f- 


y 


Art.  XXIII.  Academical  Contributions  of  original  and  trdnjlated 
Poetry,  pp.  112.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  ftitched.  Cambridge; 

printed  for  W/B.  Lunn  and  J.  Deighton,  Cambridge; 
J.  Cooke,  Oxford;  Egerton,  Whitehall;  and  Bell,  Oxford 
Street,  London.  1795. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

•  'T'HE  following  poems  were  written,  at  different  times,  and  in 
various  places,  by  fome  junior  members  of  the  univcrfity  of 
Cambridge ;  fevcral  of  them  previoufly  to  the  commencement  of  the 
academical  refidence  of  the  authors.  Some  few  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  periodical  publication ;  but  as  they  have  been  revifed, 
and,  we  truft,  confiderably  improved,  it  is  hoped  the  infertion  of 
them,  among  fo  many  pieces  never  before  publifhed,  will  not  be 
deemed  improper.  The  whole  is  now,  with  becoming  deference, 
fnbmitted  to  the  candid  acceptance  of  the  public ;  in  the  full  confi¬ 
dence,  that  if  the  Academical  Contributions  poffefs  any  merit,  the 
praife  due  to  that  merit  will  not  be  denied  them.  April  10,  1795*’ 

CONTENTS. 

Ch^ra6lacus,  an  Ode. — Odes  on  Defpair,  to  Fortitude,  to 
Time,  Autumn; — to  a'Lady  on  her  Birth-day.— Tranflation 
of  a  Chorus  from  Euripides — of  an  Ode,  17th  B.  III.  Horace. 
To  the  Juries  on  the  late  State  Trials. — On*a  Storm. —  The 
Combat. — On  the  Birth-day  of  a  young  Lady. — Ode  to  Aftro- 
nomy.— Contemplation.— Ruins  of  an  old  Nunnerv. — An  Al¬ 
legory. — ^Verfes  to  a  Lady,  with  M.  S.  Poems. — oong.-—  Ode 
to  Health, — to  Night. — On  feeing  a  Lady  on  the  Sea  Beach, 
&c. — On  Patience. — Hymn  fung  by  the  Children  of  a  Charity 
School. — Written  after  Illnefs.— Paraphrafe  of  Luke  i.  42 — ^45* 
— Verfion  of  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.. xiii.— Elegies,  Tomb  of  Juliet, 
Shipwrecked  Sailors,  tranflated  from  the  opanifli. — Sonnets,  to 
the  Author  of  an  Eflay,  &c.- — Banks  of  the  Swale. — To  a 
Lady.— A  College  Feaft-day. — The  Ifraelite  in  Love,  a  Song, 
w-^plegy  oa  a  Pudding.— Epigrams.— Cantilena  Puckii,  Latine 

redditat 
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reddita, — Carmen  Alcaicum  in  LXX*"  Natalem  AT.— rSap- 
phicum  in  Otium  iEftivum,  Gr.  et  Lat. — Quotations,  Notes, 
&c.  ^  ‘  .  .  .  . 

In  this  fmall  colleftion  fo  plentiful  is  the  variety  of.finiflied 

I  pieces,  that  choice  is  puzzled  in  the  preference  of  particular 
parts  for  a  fpecimen.  Odes,  elegies,  epigrams,  fonnets,  crowd 
.upon  our  view,  not  in  mifcellaneous  confufion,  but  with  that 
felicity  of  arrangement  which  charaderifes  a  clufter  of  beautiful  * 
and  fragrant  flowers  in  a  nofegay.  We  wifli  to  prefen t  our 
readers  with  fomething  original,  entire,  of  a  moderate  length, 
and  in  our  own  language. 

El  E  G  v  on  the  Tomb  of  fome  Sailors  (hipwrecked  on  the  • 

•  j  ,  .  Coaft  of  Cornwall. 

*  HERE  He  in  peace,  life’s  changeful  voyage  o’er. 

The  tired  wanderers  of  the  faithlefs  main; 

They  find  a  (belter  on  that  peaceful  (hore, 

W  here  reft  the  weary  from  their  toil  and  pain.  -  . 


With  courage  fir’d,  at  honour’s  great  command. 

They  left  the  bowers  of  indolence  and  cafe, 

Fdrfook  the  pleafures  of  their  native  land. 

And  plough’d,  with  dauntlefs  heart,  the  foaming  fcas. 

Britannia’s  thunder,  dreadful  to  the  foe. 

Unwearied  o’er  the  patblefs  deep  they  bore. 

Full  oft  they  aim’d  the  welldiredled  blow. 

Full  oft  they  bade  the  murdering  cannon  roar. 

Amid  the  feenes  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Where  hoftile  fquadrons  met  in  dread  array, 
Dauntlefs  they  ftood,  prepar’d  . to  yield  their  breath. 

Or  follow  ftill  where  danger  led  the  way. 

The  fierce  extremes  of  every  clime  they  bore. 

The  fierce  extremes  of  equinoftial  (kies, 

Or  where  the  polar  billows  ceafelefs  roar,  *  * 

Where  horrid  mountains  pil’d  of  ice'arife. 


Far  from  the  comforts  of  their  native  foil. 
Amid  the  feenes  of  elemental  ftrife. 
Still  pain,  and  penury,  and  ceafelefs  toil, 
Mark  the  unvaried  tenor  of  their  life. 


r 


When  rifing  tempefts  vex’d  the  briny  tide. 

And  (hook  old  Ocean  with  tremendous  foutfd. 
Well  were  they  (kill’d  the  (batter’d  bark  to  guide. 
Where  hidden  dangers  compafs’d  them  around. 
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But  now  the  fury  of  the  fava^e  blaft 

No  more  ihall  roufe  them  from  their  bed  of  clay  ; 

Their  weary  wanderings  and  their  toils  are  paft> 
j  I  And  all  the  llorms  of  life  are  blown  away.’ 

Did  bar  time  and  pages  admit  promlfcuous  references  to  im^ 
prcflive'befcriptons,  and’  natural  imagery,  in  thefe  poems,  or 
to  cHucal  ingenuity  in  the  quotations  and  notes,  we  could 
extend  this  article,  with  pleafure  to  ourfelves,  and  perhaps  to 
our  contributor Sy  beyond  a  juft  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
volume.  ^  ^ 

Several  young  gentlemen  of  hopefur  abilities,  improved  by 
good  culture,  have  thrown  their  mites  into  one  common  ftock. 
Though  the  produftion  of  different-  authors,  diftinguiflied 
by  alphabetical  fignatures,  uniformity  pervades  the  .whole, 
*  One  ftar  differs  from  another  flar'in  glory,’  but  diverfities 
in  (plendour  and  magnitude  do  not  impair  the  beauty  of  a  con- 
ftcllation.'  i 


Art.  XXIV.  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer^  completed  in  a 
modern  Verfton.  In  Three  Volumes.  pp..990,  8vo.  Cooke, 
Oxford;  Robinfons,  London.  1795-  .  ^ 

R.  Lipfeomb  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  ^  he  impofed 
it  on  himfelf  as  a  duty  fomewhat  facred,  to  deviate  from 

*  his  original  as  little  as  pofible  in  the  fentiment ;  and  that,  in 

*  the  language,  he  often  adopted  Chaucer’s  own  expreffions.* 
He  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  *  he  has  endeavoured  to  purge  the 
‘  poet  from -all  impurities;’  that  ‘  the  exhibiting  A/m  free  from 

*  ftains  has  been  hefted  fcrupuloufly  by  the  omilfion  of  the 

*  offenfive  paffages ;’  and  that  ^  this  omiflion  hath  extended  to 
‘  the  two  moft  exceptionable  of  the  tales,  thofe  of  the  Miller  and 
^  the  Reeve.*  The  third  volume  chiefly  contains  Mr.  Lipf- 
comb’s  own  vcrfion :  ^  The  former  tales  were  colledUcd  by  Mr. 

*  Ogle,  in  the  year  1741,  who  himfelf  tranflated  many  of  them. 

*  The  Life  of  Chaucer  znA  Difcouife^  &c.  are  taken  from  Tyr- 
^  whitt’s  edition.’ — ‘  The  reafon  he  has  not  accompanied  his 

*  work  W'ith  a  frejh  body  of  notes  is,  that,  from  his  diftance  from 
‘  London,  he  could  not  procure  books* — In  his  poftfeript  he  adds, 
that  he  had  ‘  inferted  his  own  tfanflation  of  the'Nun’s  Prieft’s 
^  Tale,  not  knowing  that  Dryden*s  extfied.* 

'Such  is  Mr.  Lipfeomb’s  account  of  himfelf  and*  of  his  per- 
for:nancc.  With  reipcfl  to  his  '  deviation  from  the  fentiment 
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«  of  bis  original/  it  appears  that:  he  thinks  a  trifling  one,  not 
only  venialj  but  commendable.  We  cannot  concur  with  him 
in  this  opinion.  He  who  undertakes  the  office  of  a  tranflator, 
fliould  fcrupuloufly  adhere  to  the  fenfe  of  his  author. — The 
pmiflion  of  feveral  paflages,  and  even  of  whole  tales,  as  indeli* 
cate,  we  cannot  approve.  We  fancied  ourfelves  in  pofleflion 
of  all  Chaucer*s. tales ;  but  we  were,  difappointed  on  finding  our 
miftake..  The  delicacy  which  the ‘tranflator  afFeds  is  ridicu¬ 
lous*  He  who  .would  wifli  to  reprefent  Chaucer,  fhould  not 
have  .a  particle  .of  fqueamiOincfs  about  him. — 'The  ^  life  of 
Chaucer,  and.  the  notes,  &c.  are  borrowed,  it  feems,  from 
Tyrwhitt’s  edition;  Here  we  experienced  a  frefh  difappoint- 
ment.  We  confidered  Lipfeomb’s  verfion  as  the  companion  of 
Tyrwhitt’s  Chaucer.  In  this  light,  admitting  that  we  ap¬ 
proved  the  verfiony  we  (hould  have  been  glad  to  recommend  it 
to  the  public. — Surely  Mr.  Lipfeomb  fhould  have  added  a  few 
notes  of  his. own:  but  he.refides  in  an  obfeure  village,  we  arc 
told — and  ^  his  parochial  duties  would  not  allow  of  abfence 
‘  fufficient  to  confult  books.’  This  plea  is  by  no  means  to  be 
admitted.  The  tranflator’s  fituation  is  no  excufe  for  him.  Mr« 
Lipfeomb  was  not  obliged  to  publifh  a-  v^erfion  of  Chaucer. — 
As  to  his  ignorance  of  ‘  Dryden’s' Fables,’  a  volunieyin  the 
hands  of  every  fchoolboy,  we  think,  with  him,  that  it  is  ^  really 
*  very  ftrange.’— Nor  can  we  help  adding,  that,  with  all  theic 
obflacles  in  his  way,  and  all  thefe  deficiencies  about  him,  we 
wonder  at  Mr.  Lipfeomb’s  prefumption  in  attempting  to  tranf- 
late  Chaucer  at  all.— But  let~us  re<:uf~  to  the,  work,  t  A  few 
paflages  from  his  Nun^s  PrieJVs  Tale^  compared  with  the  cor- 
refponding  ones,  in  Dryden’s  verfion,  may  enable,  our  readers 
to  judge  of  Mr.  Lipfeomb’s  abilities  as  a  tranflator’;, 

^  *  This  gallant  cock  feven  faithful  hens  attend,  / 

^  And  to  his  royal  will  obedient  bend  ; 

Though  fillers  all,  they  all  his  favours  (hare/ 

'Like  him  in  colour,  as  in  (hape  and  air :  ' 

But  thefe  among,  above  the  reft,  was  feen 
The  lovely  Partolete,  his  favourite  queen  : 

^  Courteous  (he  was,  difcrect  and  debonnair ; 

To  Chanticleer  (he  bore  herfelf  fo  fair, 

-That  flie  alone  above  her  peers  confefs’d. 

Reign’d  the  lov’d  emprefs  of  her  hero’s  breaft. 

Bleft  in  his  love,  his  blifs  no  fears  alloy. 

And  every  day  (hone  bright  with  cloudlefs  joy* 

His  looks,  his  motions  all,  his  blifs  atteft. 

And  his  gay  fongs  his  lively  joys  expreft. 

‘  Oh  !  what  delight  to  hear  the  faithful  pair 
Pour  their  foft  warbling:.'?  thro’  the  vernal  air! 
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For  birds,  not  mute  as  now,  in  days  of  old  * 

The  powers  of  fpeech  poflefs’d,  as  oft  we’re  told ;  . 

And  well  their  joys  and  fears  could  then  rehearfe. 

In  the  fweet  numbers  of  refponlive  verfe.* 

It  appears,  from  this  fpecimen,  that  Mr.  Lipfeomb  is  a  me¬ 
lodious  verfiBer.  But  does  it  appear  that  he  has  hit  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Chaucer  ?  By  no  means.  Whoever  has  read  a  page  of 
the  quaint  old  poet,  will  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  Lipfeomb’s 
tranflation  fcarcely  refembles  its  original  in  one  diferiminating 
feature.  But  let  us  turn  to  Dryden’s  verfibn,  where  we  (hall 
difeover  all  the  flippancy  and  waggifhhefs  of  the  buxom^bard : 

•  This  ^entle’cock,  for  folace  of  his  lifc^. 

Six  mifles  had,  befides  his  lawful  wife; 

Scandal,  that  fpares  no  king,  tho’  ne’er  fd'good. 

Says,  they  were  all  of  his  own  fleih  and  blood. 

His  iifters  both  by  (ire  and  mother’s  fide ; 

And  fure  their  likenefs  (bow’d  them  near  allied.  .  * 

But  make  the  worll,  the  monarch  did  no  more  ’ 

Than  all  the  Ptolcmys  had  done  before 5.  . 

When  incelf  is  for  intereft  of  a  nation, 

*Tis  made  no  fin  by  holy  difpenfaiion. 

Some  lines  have  been  maintain’d  by  this  ^one. 

Which  by  their  common  uglinefs  are  known,  . 

*  But,  palling  this  as  from  our  tale  apart, 

Pame  Partlet  was  the  fovereign  of  his  neart : 

Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play,'  ' 

He  feather’d  her  a  thoufand  times  a  day;- ^ 

And  (he  that  was  not  only  palling  fair. 

But  was  withal  difcrect  and  debonnair,  \  i > 
Rcfolv’d  the  paifive  do£lrine  to  fulfil.  i 

^  Tho’  loth;  an4  let  him  work  his  wicked  will^ 

' .  At  board  and  l^d  was  affable  and  kind^ 

'  According  as  their  marriage- vow  did  bind. 

And  as  the  church’s  precept  had  enjoin’d. 

Ev’n  fince  (he  was  a  fennight  old,  they^fay, 

\  Was  chafte  and  humble  to  her  dying  day. 

Nor  chick,  nor  hen,  was  known  to  difobey. 

*  By  this  her  hulband's  heart  (he  did  obtain ; 

What  cannot  beauty,  join’d  with  virtue,  gain  ?  ' 

She  w'as  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride. 

She,  when  he  walk’d,  went  pecking  by  his  fide. 

If,  fpurning  up  the  ground,  he  fprung  a  corn. 

The  tribute  in  his  bill  to  her  w'as  borne. 

But  oh !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  fing 
In  fummer,  when  the  day  began  to  fpring. 

Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat. 

Sc/if j  CUM jela^  then  was  all  his  note. 

For  in  the  days  of  yore  the  birds  of  parts 
\\*eic  bred  to  (peak  and  fing  and  learn  tlie  liberal  arts.’ 


All 
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All  this  Is  extremely  natural ;  and  (though  the  fentiment  be 
a  little  expanded)  is  truly  charaScriftic  of  the  original.  Mr, 
Lipfeomb  ought  to  have  known,  that,  amldft  amplication  the 
mod  licentious,  tranflators  often  reprefent  their  authors  more 
juftly  than^thofe  who  render  verbmn  verbo\  pluming  themfelvcs 
on  the  fidelity  of  their  verfion. — But  we  produce  another 
extract : 

*  Partlet,  he  fays,  the  beft  and  foie  delight ! 

See  with  his  beams  how  Sol  In  radiance  bright 
Glads  the  gay  world,  and  bids  each  bird  to  fing, 

'  And  hail  with  varied  note  the  new-born  fpringl 
Cheer  d  by  the  feene  my  lifted  heart  o’erflows. 

And  nought  but  joy  unmixt,  enraptur’d  knows.* 

The  correfponding  paflage  in  Dryden  is  well  known  j  we  have 
often  heard  it  repeated  from  memory : 

j  •  Then  turning  faid  to  Partlct,  *  Sec,  my  dear. 

How  lavifli  Nature  has  adorn’d  the  year ; 

How  the  pale  primrofe  and  blue  violet  fpring. 

And  birds  aflay  their  throats  difus’d  to  fing : 

All  thefe  are  ours ;  and  I  with  pleafure  fee 
Man  ftrutting  on  two  legs  and  aping  me — 

An  unfledg’d  creature,  of  a  lumpifh  frame. 

Endow’d  with  fewer  particles  of  flame. 

Our  dame  fits  couring  o’er  a  kitchen  fire,  / 

I  draw  frelh  air,  and  Nature’s  works  admire;  . .  • 

And  can  this  day  in  more  delight  abound. 

Than,  fince  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found.’  ^  : 

A  tranflator  (hould  always  retain  the  fentiment  of  his  origl. 
nal}  but  then  he  Ihould  manage  that  fentiment  as  he  thinks  his 
author  would  have  done,  under  circumftances  Hmilar  to  his 
own.  Mr.  Lipfeomb  feems  to  have  undertaken  to  tranllate 
Chaucer,  without  having  propofed  to  himfelf  a  itngle  rule.  He 
is  neither  a  liberal  nor  ^  literal  tranllator.  The  only  ‘  duty  that 
*  he  impofed^  on  himfelf’  was  ‘  to  deviate  as  little  as  poJfsbUy 
‘  from  the  fenfe  of  his  original.’  But  why  fhould  he  deviate  at 
all  ?  We  do  not  call  either  the  dilatation  or  the  compreflion  of 
a  fentiment,  a  deviation  from  the  fenfe.— On  the  whole,  we 
are  pleafed  with  the  general  melody  of  the  verhlicati^n,  but 
cannot  deem  the  performance  worthy  commendation  as  a  com¬ 
plete  verfion  of  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  fuch  as  th<;  title-page  an¬ 
nounces  it. 
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Art.  XXV,  The  War  Elegies  of  Titans  imitated ;  and addrejfed 
to  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  With  feme  Obfervations  on  the 
*  Life  and  Writings  of  Tyrteeus.  By  Henry  James  Pye.  pp.  42. 
8vo.  Cadell  and  Davies.  London,  1795. 

AS  we  have  not  the  fr^gment§  of  Tyrtae.us  at  hand,  we  can¬ 
not  pronounce  how  far  the  imitator  has  deviated  from  his 
original ;  neither,  if  we  could,*  would  it  be  of  much  import* 
ance.  If  the  learned  and  critical  reader  fhould  have  a  wifli  to 
inveftigate  this  matter,  he  can  have  recourfe  to  the  original; 
and  the  unlearned  may  be  fatisfjed  in  this  point,  ^  by  confultin^ 
^  the  very  faithful,  and  yet  poetical  tranflation  by  Mr.  Polwhcle/ 
As  a  (pecimen  of  the  work,  we  infert  Elegy  III. 

1  .  •  ^ 

•  Bat  ye  arc  Britons— are  the  Tons'  of  tho(e. 

Of  that  unconquer’d  race,  whofe  arms  of  yore. 

In  many  a  conflidi  from  fuperior  foes' 

The  Bloody  wreaths  of  crimfon  conquelt  tore. 

Think  on  the  trophies  Creci,  Poitiers,  gave. 

Remember  Agincourt’s  illuftrious  plain  ; 

Remember’ Blenheim’s  field,  when  Danube’s  wave. 

Pour’d  a  red  deluge  to  'th’  affrighted  main. 

Heaven  frowns  not  on  our  caufe — and  (hall,  the  boaft 
Of  impious  myriads  (hake  a  Briton’s  foul  ? — 

Ru(h  to  the  field,  and  on  yon  favage  hod 
The  awful  temped  of  the  battle,  roll, . 

By  vengeance  ftung,’  and  prodigal  of  life, 

'  Advance,  nor  fear  death’s  univerfal  doom ; 

Fame’s  guerdon  theirs.who  fall  anud  the  drife, 

•  The  fun  of  endlefs  glory  gilds  their  tomb. 

You  well  have  prov’d  each  dread  extreme  of  war. 

Have' felt  the  ruthlcfs  god’s  terrific  ire. 

When  you  have  chac’d  the  timid  foe  afar,  ' ' 

‘  Or  •  *  mcafur’d  back  your  ground  in  faint  retire.* 

.  Ye  know  how  few  of  ihofc  who*  bravely  Hand 
A  living  bulwark  to  the  crowd  behind;* 

And  face  with  dauntlefs  breads  the  adverfe  band,  ^ 

Have  e’er  in  honour's  field  their  breath  refign’d. 


King  John. 
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But  words  are  weak  to  paint  the  foul  difgrace^ 

^  The  fcenes  of  horrid  carnage  that  await 

The  trembling  Heps  of  that  unmanly  race 
Who  fly  inglorious  from  the  field  of  fate. 

Nor  fall  they  by  the  brave — the  daflard  train 
Who  fear  to  meet  the  thunder  of  the  fight, 

Purfue  inceflant  o'er  th*  enfanguin’d  pla^p 

Their  weaker  foes,  and  flop  their  breathlefs  flight#  / 

*  * 

Ne'er  o’er  his  tomb  lhall  Fame  her  trophy  rear,  ,  y 
To  him  no  choral  ftrain  the  Paean  founds,  y  , , 

.  Who  finks  beneath  the  following  coward’s  fpear. 

His  back  unfecmly  gafli’d  with  (hameful  wounds.  ' 

Advance,  brave  youths,  a  clofe  compafted  band. 

To  check  the  adverfe  battle’s  furious  tide ; 

Now  foot  to  foot  in  firm-wedg’d  phalanx  (land, 

t  *  Now  fet  the  teeth,  and  ftreich  the  noftrils  wide.* 

March  boldly  oato  meet  th’  impetuous  Gaul, 

Pierce  with  refifllefs  fteel  his  threatening  line : 

Truft  not  inglorious  to  the  diftant  ball. 

Bid  in  his  eyes  the  gleamy  bayonet  Ihinc. 

t 

The  white  plume  nodding  o’er  the  helmet  creft 
Pour  on  his  fquadrons  like  a  wintry  flood. 

And  (hocking,  horfe  to  horfe  and  bread  to  breaft,  - 
Dye  each  avenging  fword  in  hoflile  blood# 

’Tis  yours,  ye  light-arm’d  foot,  a  fcatter’d  band. 

On  every  fide  the  harafs’d  foe  to  tire. 

Aim  the  deftruftive  tube  with  (kilfufhand. 

And  thin  his  ranks  by  well*dire6led  fire.* 

In  the  preliminary  obfervations  is  related  all  that  remains 
of  the  hiftory  of  Tyrtaeus  and  his  poemsi  There  Mr.  Pyc 
remarks,  that  the  only  reward  and  confolation  held  out  to  the 
patriotic  youth  whq  are  encouraged  to  facrifice  their  life  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country^ 'arc  a  public  funeral,  and  the  grateful 
applaufe  of  their  country.  No  hint  is  given  of  a  ftate  of  ex- 
iftence  after  death,^  where  they.fliould  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 


^  Horace  has  imitated  this,  and  what  follows 

Dulce  ct  decorum  eft  pro  patria  mori. 
Mors  et  fugacem  perfequituf  virum, 
Nec  parcit  imbellis  juvenisc 
Popiitibus  timidoque  tergo. 

•  f  King‘Henry'*V. 
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patriotifni)  and  be  confcious  of  the  gratitude  of  their  cpuntry- 
men.  He  likewife  notices  the  contraft  between  the  claflic  and 
northern  mythology  refpedling  a  future  (fate.  The  former  re- 
prcfents  the  hero  as  far  from  bcing-in  a  ftate  of  enjoyment,  as 
difcontented  with  his  condition,  and  envying  the  ineaneft  living 
(lave ;  while  the  latter  paints  the  warrior,. who  has  the  happinefs 
to  be  flain  in  battle,  as  the  companion  of  the  gods,  and  in  full 
poflefEon  of  every  thing  which,  by  a  barbarous  and  ferocious 
people,  was  thought  to  give  a  zeft  to  exiftence;^. 

Among  other  particulars,  we  are  informed  that  Tyrtaeus  was 
lame,  and  deformed  in  his  perfon,  and  that  he  kept  a  fchool  at 
Athens,  till,  by  the  advice  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  be  was 
chofen  general  of  Lacedemon,  in  her  war  againft  Meflenc. 

*  The  two  kings  of  Sparta  had  refolved  to,  abandon  the  war. 

*  But  their  refolution  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Tyrtaeus,  who, 

*  corroborating  his  arrangements  with  the  motives,  of  religion, 

*  determined  them  to.rifque  another  battle.  Here  then  we 
‘  are  to  contemplate  the  great  incident  of  his. life.  He  con- 

*  veiled  his  arnniy.  He  ftood  forth  as  the  millionary  of  Apollo, 

*  He  reminded  his  foldiers  of  the  facred  oracle,  under  the  fanc- 
‘  tioii  of  which  they  were  preparing  to  fight.  He  fang  a  war 
^  fong.  .  Military  glory  and  manly  fortitude  re-echoed  at. every 
‘  paufe.  The  fpirit  of  hcroifm  was  univerfally  rekindled, 

*  and  every  bofom^  throbbed  for  war,  every  eye  fparkled,  with 

*  anticipated  triumph.  The  Spartans  ruihed  to  battle  and 

*  conquered  f 

Such  being  the  northern  mythology,  Mr.  Pye  is  of. opinion 
t'nat,  from  the  degraded  Hate  in  which  dilembodicd  fpirits^are  repre- 
f.*nted  in  the  poems,  aferibed  to  Olfian,  thofe  potrms  cannot  be  the 
genuine  effufions  of  Celtic  bard.  We  are  not  fure  that  this  argu- 
mcht  is  fo  decifivc  as  Mr.  Pye  imagines.  He  Ihould  confider,  that 
the  mythology  he  alludes  to  is  the  Edda,  the  mythology  of  the  Goths  \ 
that  the  Goths  and  Celts  were  a  very  ditiindt- people,  differing  con- 
fiderably  in  their  habits,  manners,  cuHoms,  and  religion ;  and  that 
we  know  too  little,  of  the  mythology  of  the  latter  to  afeertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  coJl  iULt  of  difembodied  fpirits  be  adhered  to  in  the  poems  in 
queftlon.  Not  that  we  will  venture  to  vouch  for  the  genuinenefs  of 
Ofii^n’s  works,  as  they  appear  in  their  JSnglilh  drefs.  On  the  contraryi 
we  have  not  the  fmallell  doubt  that  there  are  many  additions,  cur¬ 
tailments,  tranfpolitions,  &c.  &c.;  but  we-  have  as  little  doubtf 
from  the  fullcll  evidence  of  which  the  thing  is  capable,  that  a  great 
part  of  them  arc  the  genuine  eftufions  of  fome  very  ancient  Ceitit, 
poet  or  poets. 

.  t  Sec  the  Rev.  Mr.  Polwhelc’s  tranflation  of  Tyrtxus. 
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We  have  made  this  extraft  from  Mr.-  Polwhele,  becaufci  in 
afcribing  the  efScacy  of  the  eloquence  and  poetry  of  Tyrtseus^ 
in  part,  to  religious  fcntimcnt,  he  differs  totally  from  Mr.  Pye*; 
and  becaufe,  if  the  character  given  by  that  reverend  gentleman 
of  the  elegies  of  Tyrtacus  be  juft,  viz.  that  they  were  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  a  fuperftitious,  as  well  as  femibarbarpus  race^ 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  whether  Mr;‘  Pye*S 
notion  of  fuiting  a  wild  war-fong  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  a 
people  highly  polifhed  have  any  foundation  in  philofophical 
truth.-^lf  Mr.  Polwhele  be  fight,  a  pfalm  of  Davidj  tranflated 
even  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins^  might’  be  expe(3ed  to  have  a 
great  effeft  on  an  army  of  Chriftians  fighting  againft  infidels, 
fuch  as  the  French,  than  the  moft  beautiful  paraphrafe  of  the 
fineft  and  moft  affeding  poetry  of  antiquity.  It  was  not  uur 
natural,  and  it  may  eVen  be  confidered  as  patriotic  in  the  poet 
laureat,  engaged  as  we  are  in  a  vvar  pro  arts  et  focisy  with  fuch 
a  nation  as  the  French,  by  all  his  poi^ers,  to  roufe  the  whole 
energy  of  every  Britifh  mind  and  heart..  And  certainly  Mr. 
Pye,  who  is  a  very  worthy  and  amiable  nian,  is  neither  defl^ 
cicnt,  as  a  poet,  in  pathos  of  fentiment,  or  harmony  of  num¬ 
bers,  or  dignity  or  variety  of  expreffion— ytt,  in  truth,  to  talk 
of  kindling  the  martial  ardour  of  Ehgliflimen  by  verfioris’  or 
para'phrafes  of  Tyrtaeus,  is  highly  vifionary  and  extravagant.— 
But  we  are  reminded  of  the  effedl  of  popular  verfes  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mirid  Lillibullero,  Ca*  Ira,  the  Marseillois  Hymn, 
&c.  Thefe  ballads  produced,  or  produce,  their  refpedive 
effefts,  not  by  their  poetical  charms,  but  by  operating,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  armorial  bearings  and'enfigns,  mottos,  words, 
and  devices — Harry  and  St.  George  !— The  fword  of  the  Lord 
and  Gideon,  &c.— to  rally  and  Unite  the  fpirlts.of  men  on  the 
points  in  which  they  are  moft  zealoufly  interefted  and  animated. 
In  ancient.. times,  jn  Runic  or  Scythian^, times,  poets,  bards, 
minftrcls,  and  recorders  under  other  names,  attended  warriors 
into  the.  field  ofi  battle.  But .  thofe  times  are  no  more.  No^ 
thing  could  poffibly  exceed  the  ridicule  of  fending,  poets,  laureate 
and  other  poets,  to  fir.^  verfes  to  the  officers  and  foldiers,vbut 
the  miffion  of  our  nominal  hiftoriographers,  Jn  order  to  excite 
the  ardour  of  the  troops,  by  reading  fcraps  from  their  own 
compilations  or  verfions.  « 
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I^R.  Mofer,  in  eight  pages  of  very  indifferent  rhymes,  gives 
a  fcrt  of  hiftory  of  Somerfet  Houfe,  with  which  he  blends 
fome  compliments  to  feveral  deceafed  artifts,  and  a  high  pane- 
evric  on  Sir  William  Chambers. — To  this  nothing  Mr.  Mofer 


gyric  on  Sir  William  Chambers. — To  this  nothing 
has  prefixed  a  dedication  and  a  preface ! 


Art.  XXVII.  Epithalamlum  on  the  ITupftiaU  his  Royal 
Highnifsy  George  Prince  of  JVdles.^  and  CaroUnCy  Pnneefs  Royal 
^ Brun^ic.  4to.  is..  Owen.  London,  1795. 

.>  • 

IF  a  man  will  think  himfelf  a  poet  when  he  has'  thrown  a  few 
common-place  ideas  into  rhyme,  it  is  a  misfortune  we  may 
lament,  but  it  is'at'the'lame  time  a  difeafe  which  we  are  afraid 
we  cannot  cure.  Had  a  cure  been  -  poffible,  the  many  broad 
hints  we  have  occafion^ly  given  to  the'  pfeudo-poets,  muft  by 
this  time  have  had 'fame  efre£l ;  but  we  every  day  fee  that  it  has 
produced  none :  hence  we  are  obliged,  again. and  again,  world 
without,  end,  to  wade  through  a  dead  fea  'of  rhyme,  and  are 
execrated  by  the  rhymefters.for  not. difeoyering  that  we  are  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  delegable  ftreams  of  poetry.  Thefe  refledlions  have 
been  occafioned  by  reading  the  *  -Epitbalamium we  wifh  the 
author  would  profit  by  them ;  perhaps  he.  may  not  be  one  of  tht : 
incorrigibles. 


Art.  XXVIII.  'Hair  Powder ;  a  plaintive  Epijile  to  Mr.  Pin, 
by  Peter  Pindar y  Efq,  S»  which  it  added  (with  con/ideroik 
Angmentation)y  Frogtture  FetOy  an' Ode  for  Mtujicy'fer  the  Fitji 
of  Aprily  ' vulgarly  "' called  Alt  Fools  Day.  A  Nnu  Editk, 
TO.-42.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Walker,  Bell,'  Ladley,  ahd  Jeffrey, 
l^ndon,  1795.  * 

facetious  Peter  has  fo  often  given  us  an  opportunity  e 
delivering  pur  opinion  on  his_  prtuufUons,  ana  his  peculi^' 
manner  of  penciling  his  pictures  (to  ufe  a  painter’s  pbrafe)  isi‘' 
invariably*  the  fame,  that  it  would  only  be  repeating  what tr 

have  already  laid  in  many  parts  of  our  Review,  were  we  at  pr^ 

1  ‘ 


tiair  Powder  I  a  plainiiv$  Epijiley.  467, 

Tent  tb  refume  the  fubjeft.  Nothing  more  is  therefore  neceflary 
than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  table  of  contents  ibr  a  com¬ 
plete  idea  of  the  repaft  which  he  now  offers^  and  at  thct^feme 
time  to  pfefent  our  readers  with  a  fpecimen  of  his  high-feafooing^ 
leaving  to  their  own  palates  the  determination  as  to  its  picjoancy 
and  flavour. 

The  following  expoftulation  and  ptopofal  will  give 
vourable  idea  of  the  cpiftle :  t  * 

«  Speak,  Pitt  (for  know  at  times  Pm  rathif  dallj^  '  ' 

Why  from  thy  tax  exempt  a  r^*a/  flcull  ?  *  *  , 

Why  free  each  craping  thing  about  a  court?  ' 

The  grumbling  nation  will  not  thank  thee  for*t. 

Let  HawkfbVy  frown,  and  bull-face  Brudenell  roar  ; 

They  well  may  club,  to  eafe  the  nation's  {core : 

Their  purfe-ftrings,  nay,  let  all  thy  colleagues  drawi  ^ 
Dilgorging  a  poor  guinea  from  each  maw. 

Let  Qucenlb’ry  nobly  pinch  his  Cyprian  {innings. 

And  {lately  Cumberland  her  Faro  winnings ; 

Let  Madam  S— — ^g  make  up  wry  faces. 

Something  (hould  come  in  troth  from  fales  of  placei^  r 
Say,  what  the  tax  thy  brain  will  next  provide  ? 

Alas !  why  not  attack  the  human  hide  ?  ,  ' 

Lord,  Lord  I  how  much  it  muft  the  nation  aid,  ' 

Folks  may  be  fcalp^d  with  fafety— why  hotJfi^V/  '  ^  ^  * 

*Tis  verily  a  ftiame— a  crying  fln,  - '  ^ 

The  world  {hould  bear  about  a  ufelefs  flcia  ;  ^ 

What’s  worfc,  that’lkins  {hould  in  the  be  laid,- 

So  beautiful  an  article  of  trade.  *  ,  .  f .  < 

Think  of  the  fpatterdaihes,  boots  and  {hoes ; 

And  think  thou'of  the  millions  people  ufe : 

Such  form'd  from  human  hides,  would  brave  the  weather^ 
And  fave  fuch  quantities  of  foreign  leather. 

Thus  would  our  Britain  annual  thoufands  gain> 

^  And  rival  all  the  cows  and  calves  of  Spain. 

A&’ll  thou  what  other  ufe  our  hides  can  boaft  ? 

'  ’  Books  may  be  bound,  my  friend— <>the  letter’d  hoH  1 
Cmfes  of  con/ciencif  Boiler's  {kin  (hould  bind; 

Good  folios  upon  mercy  te  mankind! 

Glofter’s,  a  book  on  wedlock’s  fweet  tranquillity  \ 

His  fifier  Cumberland’s,  upon  humility  / 

Brudenell’s,  on  beauty,  witty  cohverfationj 
On  manners,  mufle,  ratiocination: 

Richmonds,  on  modeily,  Dundas’s; 

State-fyeophants,  a  volume'upon  aflTes : 

The  — — .’s,  on  elocution,  hay,  and  hogs. 

Calves,  politics,  tithes,  civil-lill,  and  logs: 

The  -  ’s,  on  di’monds,  pearls,  and  cuflom-duei^ 

«  Old  gowns,  old  petticoats,  old  hofc,  old  (hoes ; 

G  g  a  ^  ^  Goock 
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Good  nature;  ftate-cxtravagancy-lopping, 

>Pins»  mantua-makers^  milliners^  and  ihopping: 

To  clofe  th’  illuftrioQS  Hfti  and  founding  lino^ 

On  delegates^  refornij  and  powder>  thine' 

Frogniore  Fete  is  a  parody  on  part  of  Dryden^s  cdebrated 
ode.  .Incledon  is  the  modern  Timotheus,  and  our  playful  bard' 
him  tune  his  warbling  throat  to  a  variety  of  fubje6ls; 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  particulars.  The 
following  comparifon..of  kings  to  the  god  of  day  is  happy, 
poetical,  and  in  the  beft  manner  of  the  writer: 

^  Kings  love  mea/t  company  P  quoth  Edmund  Burke— 

Making,  indeed,  with  royal  tojle^  ftiort  work ; 

But  thus  kings  honour  and  exalt  the  low ! 

How  like  the  god  that  gives  the  golden  day ;  . 

Who  through  a  little  hole  can  dart  his  ray. 

And  bid  the  dungeon  with  his  radiance  glow ; 

Nay, -from  its  filth,  too,  bid  a  •vapour  rife. 

And  make  it  a  gay  cloud  amid  the  Ikies 

We  lhall  juft'  remark  here,  that  Peter  and  Phoebus,  though 
in  general  very  good  friends,  are  in  this  particuhr  in  ftrong 
oppolition/  As  the  latter  deals  in  exaltation^  the  budnefs  of  the 
former  feems  to  be  deprejfiqn  or  degradation.  Good  advice  we 
have  frequently  given  Kim  with  refpeft  to  his  freedoms^  his  more 
than  Saturnalian  liberties^  with  the  higher  powers  ;  but  in  vain. 
Naturam  expellas  furca^  tamen  ufque  recurret — he  is  incorrigible, 
and,  we  are  afraid,  muft  be  left  to  his  own  wicked  inventions. 

. .  '  ■  ■■■'■-■" 

Anf.  XXIX,  Elijd  Powell \  ovj  Trials  of  Sen/tbility :  a  Series 
of  original  Letters^  colle£ied  by  a  Weljh  Curate.  In .  Two 
-^VJumes^  Robinfons.  London,  1795. 

Z  ^  ■  'u.  -  0. 

is  not  one  of  our  comnion  novels,  in  which, '"after  a 
^  number  of  love  intrigues  and  various  difficukies,'  two 
lovers  retreat  into  the  bowers  of  •matrimonyi  Tn  this  the  fim- 
plicity  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  country  life  are  happily  contrafted 
with  the  frivolity,  the  diffipation,  and  the  immor^ity,  of  faOiion- 
able  life ;  and  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  conduit  of  a  fenfible, 
well-educated,  and  virtuous  woman,*  with  the  levity,  the  folly, 
and  the  vicioufhefs,*  of  a  modern  fine  lady.  This  feems  to  be 
the  great  end  cf  this  excellent  little  book  :^  but,  from , the  feenes 
and  circumftanccs  tending  to  jlluftrate  thefe  morals,  occafion  is 
taken  to  make  a  great  number  of  juft,  ufeful,  and  fometimes 
refined,  obfervations  oh  manners,  both  of  men  and  nations ;  on 
rura)«  political,  and  what  we  call  parochial  economy. 

EXTRACTS. 
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National  CbaraSIer  of  the  Wcljb. 

'  The  gentlemen  of  the  principality  have,  indeed,  in  a  great  mea^ 
fure,  forgotten  their  nationality,  and  now  enlill,  with  a  tolerable 
grace,  under  the  banner  of  their  conquerors ;  but  the  populace  ftill 
retain  fufHcicnt  greathefs  of  mind  to  contemn  a  refinement  Which' 
they  confider  as  the  badge  of  flavery,  and  to  glory  in  their  defcent 
from  the  ancient  Britons.  * 

‘  What  is  this  liberty,  for  which  a  whole  people  could  fo  perti- 
nicioufly  contend,  and  the  lofs  of  which  they  fo  inveterately  refent! 
The  Welfti  are  not  worfe  lodged,  worfe  clothed,  nor  worfe  fed,  than 
they  were  under  their  native  princes  ;  and,  for  fome  ages,  their  per- 
fons  and  properties  are,  perhaps,  much  l>etter  fecured  :  llill  they  pine, 
under  an  imaginary  yoke,  and  are  dwindled  down  to  about  one  half 
of  their  former  population.  ‘  Liberty  mull  be  (bmething  ncceffary  in 
the  compofition  of  human  happinefs.  I  fiiould  imagine  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  point  of  honour  in  an  individual— the  reputation  of 
a  gentleman,  a  thing  which  we  neither  eat,  drink,  or  clothe  ourfclvcs 
withal :  but  the  lofs  of  which  for  ever  debafes  the  man  in  his  own 
eftecm.  Be  it  what  it  may,  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  gift  of  fieaven 
to  all  Its  children ;  and  if  the  divine  revelation  had  not  pointed ‘out  a 
devil,  the  luft  of  conqueft  and  dominion,  which,  in  all  ages',*  has 
filled  the  world  with  mifcry,  would,  with  me,  fully  eftablifh  his  cx-‘ 
ifience.  Leaving  you  to  difcufs  this  knotty  point  at  your  leifiirc.* 

Cultivatiofp  cf  Walit  Lands  and  Commons  * 

^  It  is  evident  that  England  fcarcely  contains  an  acre  of  common 
land  which  due  cultivation  and  proper  management  could  not  clothe 
with  fixfold  fertility.  The  experiment  would  be  expcnfive ;  yet  that 
expence  would  principally  confift  in  the  price  of  labour;  fo  thatyouv 
main  objection  is  levelled  againfi  the  honed  employment  of  the  poor; 
a  thing  in  itfelf  the  mod  advantageous  that  can  be  propofed  to  fo* 
ciety  in  general,  and  to  landholders  in  particular;  as  may  be  clearly 
comprehended  if  you  refled,  that,  unlefs  you  enable  the  poor  tp 
fiipport  themfelves  by  their  labour,  you  mull  fupport  them  in  idlenefs. 
l)id  the  refpedive  pariflies,  where  fuch  encloiures  are  to  be  made, 
procure  the  work  to  be  done  by  their  own  indigent  inhabitants,  at 
fuch  feafons  as  they  could  not  get  other  employment,  one  half  of  the 
ei^nditure  would  be  immediately  reimburfed  to  the  farmers  by.  the 
diminution  of  the  annual  ratesi  ' 

"  *•  And,  what  is  yet  more,  when  the  term  ftiould •  arrive  for  the 
landed  gentlemen  to  parcel  out  their  valuable  new  acquifirions  into 
/inall  farms,  thofc  farms  would  become  the  proper  field  for  induftry 
and  enterprife  for  many  diflrefled  families,  who  are  now  reduced  to 
idlejieis  and  abfol  ate  ^dependence,  for  want  of  a  capital  to  fipck  larger 
eflates.  »He  that  cannot  procure  a  team  and. a  plough  occupy  a 
.com  might  cultivate  his  little  field  with  the  fpadcj  and  plan^ 

’  G  g  3  *  potatoes^ 
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poutoes.  By  giving  him  fuch  an  opportunity,  the  freeholders  would 
relieve  their  tenants  of  great  part  of  the  poor-tax,  and  would  have 
the  merit  of  rendering  a  confiderable  body  of  men  refpedable  and 
nfefal  members  of  fociety,  who  are  at  prefent  its  burden  and  dif- 
grace ;  for,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  by  holding  out  the 
jpiean^  of  profperity  you  would  foon  procure  c^didates.  Mankind 
born  with  a  fpiric  of  en^rprife  and  independence  ;  which  can 
|tey^r,]^  i^folutely  fubdued,  out  with  extreme  mortification  and 
painful  {elf-contempt  While  men  are  conftrained,  by  the  control- 
mg  hand  of  penury,  to  a£i  under  fuch  wretched  influence,  every 

feneibus  fentimenc  muft  be  ftifled  in  th^ir  breaft:  theycannot.be 
appy  in  themfelves^  or  really  ufeful  to  others.  This,  however, 
muft  be  the  cafe  with  tfioufands,  as  long  as  the  want  of  beneficial 
employment;  habits  pf  idlenefs,  poverty,  dependence,  and  con¬ 
tempt,  fucceed  each  other  by  a  regular  but  woful  gradation.  To 
ccpapel  thefe  wretches  to  expire  under  involuntary  diftrelTes,  or  com- 
mst  depredauions  on  the  public  for  necelfary  fubliftence,  no  man  of 
liumanity  and  common-feofe  can  think  of.  Every  feheme,  therefore, 
which  is  fet  on  foot  for  regulating  and  reArdning  the  growing  load 
of  contributions  for  the  indigent,  muft  be  either  cruel  or  abortive, 
till  a  radical,  cure  for  indigence  itfelf  be  undertaken,  and  carried 
mto  ' '  And  what  noftrum  can  be  devifed  fo  truly  fanative,  as 
feaching  the  poor  to  refpefi  themfelyes,  by  pointing  out  the  proper 
icope  of  induftry,  and  encouraging  perleverance  by  the  reward  of  a 
cpimortable  fubfiftencej  'Hence  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  as 
the  fingle  projeA  of  cultivating  the  wafle  land  in  England  and  Wales 
would  enable  the  kingdom  to  produce  yearly  thouTands  of  fal  beeves, 
and  ten; thouTands  of  loads  of  wheat,  more  thank  does  at  prefent; 
as  it  would  employ  thoufands  of  hands  ifi  cultivation  which  have 
Utherto  b^en  idle,  opprelfive,  and  profligate,*  becaufe  they  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do ;  and  as  it  would  not  auended  with  the  (hadow  of  a 
public^ '  and  with  a  very  trifling,  private  expence,  that  could,  be 
deemed  permanent  or  real ;  no  argument  can  be  advanced  againA  it| 
which  is  either  pcditic,  economical,  or  liberal.’ 


/^RT.XXX.  Ttthis  Indeftnftble ;  or^  Ohfervafiom  on  the  Origin 
and EffedU  ofTtiheu  Addrejfed  to  Country  Gentlemen,  pp.  1 18. 
8vo.  rSa  ftitebed.  Wilfon,  York, 


a^tbor  one  time  enters  into  (eripiu  argumentation, 
and  at  another  tries  the  of  the  ridiculum  aerf.  In  the 
lollovnng  cafe  the  tendency  of  the  ridicule  is  fuificiently  ob> 
yious :  *  Dr.  l^wor^,  in  his  bill  filed  in  the .  Exchequer 

*  againft  bis  ^i&ioiie^  in  the  year  1777>  ibr  .tithe-milk, 
f  would  not  permit  the  defendants  to  fet  out  every  tenth  milk- 
^  in^"  either  at  morning's  fftilking  or  evening’s  milking,  as 

*  they  fliould  pleaTe ;  as  he  urged,  the  defendants  would  then  fet 


{  out  the  cveiwg^  i^ing  for  tithe,  whereby  be,  Dr.  fiofworth, 
'  “  “  '  .  J  woiUq 
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<  would  be  greatly  injured  i  for  that  the  quantity  ef  wulk  which  4 
‘  cow  gives  in  an  evening  is  not  fo  large  as  that  milked,  from  the 

*  fame  cow  in  the  mornings  ocxafioned  partly  by.  the  greater 

<  length  of  time  between  milking,  and  partly  by  the  cattle  not 

<  feeding  fo  much  in  the  day  as  they  do  in  the  nighty  by  reafon 

*  of  the  heat  of  the  weather^  tsnd  other  caufes.  But  he  in^ 

<  fitted  he  ought  to  receive  the  whole  milk,  milked  both  monn 

*  ing  and  evening,  on  every  tenth  day. — The  defendants  ih  an- 

<  fwer  faid,  that  the  tithe  of  milk  ought  not  to  be  taken  b6th  in 

*  the  morning  and  evening  of  the  tenth  day,  becaufcf  then  their 

^  calves  mutt  on  that  day  go  without  milk,  and  there  would  be 
‘  no  whey  for  their  pigs. — But  the  DoAor  obtained  the  moriiT 
^  ing’s  meal  and  the^evening’s  meal  of  milk  of  the  fame  day  j 
‘  and  the  farmers ‘were  left  to  provide  milk  and  whey  for  their 
‘  calves  and  pigs  as  they  could/— In  Holland,  Italy,  and 
^  Sicily,  there  are  no  tithes  (fays  our  Author) ;  and  it  is  hoped 
^  the  period  is  fatt  approaching  when  they  will  be  aboliihed  in 
‘  England.* — Yet  he  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  clergy,  •  •  ^ 


Art.  XXXI.  The  Wandering  Patentee  i  or^  A  Hiftory  f  the 
Yorkfhire  Theatres^  from  1770  the  prAent  Tme\  i^nterjperfed 
with  Anecdotes  refpeSting  mojl  of  the  Performers  in ,  the  three 
Kingdoms^  from  1765  to  1793.  By  Tate  Wilkinfon.  In  Four 
Volumes.  pp«  iio6.  lamo. 

lyf'  R.  Wilkinfon,  in  a  preface,  apologifes  for  his  prefcnt  pub- 
lication  as  follows  :  .  —  - 

^  I  am  of  fo  little  importance,  dther  to  the  great  or  to  the  little 
Mforld,  that  I  mull  fubmiflively  beg  permiffion  to  inform  tbofe  readers 
who  honour  me  with  a  peruttiU  that  the  work  now  before  .them  is  a 
fequel  to  my  Memoirs,  publilhed  in  1791,  and  has  been  ^pnt>  into 
pradice  for  the  laft  two  years,  and  carried  on  in  the  fame  vague 
manner  the  former  were. 

^  I  am  apprehenlive  that  feveral  of  my  ixtt  drawn  perfonages,  in- 
ferted  in  the  Memoirs,  may  be  fuperior  as  to  deyelopement  of  clia- 
rader,  but  obferve  they  were  of  a  more  dignified  notice,  for  an  elderly 
critic,  than  many  here  conncded  in  the  prefent  undertaking ;  though, 
in  this  laft  produ^ion,^!  think  they  are  more  various,  and,  in  my 
own  incoherent  and  |fa'ntaftical  diipofition,  hope  they  will  app^  not 
lefs  volatile  and  whimfi&I.  Yeti  muft  adihit,  that  my  eagernefs 
and  knowledge  as  to  their  theatrical  (fame,*  appeared  to  me  as  of 
more  cohfequence  for  the  reading  critics  of  forty  years  ago;  as  n 
p^of,  I  have  never  heard  my  traits  of  the  grea«  luminaries  Garrick, 
Foote,  and  their  opponents,  Wlulfield  *  and  Wefley,  contradided, 
bat  in  general  admitted ;  and  I  muft  remark,  that  thofe  portraits  are 
•  fpecies  and  fpecimen  of  my  former  pumlcryi  for  n  writer  of 
.  erudiiioii 
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tradition  may  write  an  elegant  defcription  of  mankind  ;  but  iinlefs  he 
pofleflfes*  a*  trait  of  whim  and  humour,  he  never  will  create  laughter ; 
tndlaughteris  worth  its  price:  for,  as  Garrick  pointedly  wrote, 

^  '  I  throw  my  gauntlet  to  the  critic  race ;  •  (Throw  doTon  a 
Come  forth,  bold  Grecians,  meet  me  face  to  face!  glo-ve*) 
Come  forth,  ye  men  of  learning,  at  my  call  I 
liCafning!  a  little  feeling’s  worth  it  all ! 

*  *'  And  you  of  taile  and  fafhipn  I  defy  !  (Throvjs  donjcn  anotht^^ 

But,  hold !’  you  hate  the  Greek  as. much  as  !•’  glove.) 

In  favour  of  my  prefent  new  exhibition  I  can  only  fay,  that  it  is  much 
better  calculated  for  modern  readers,  either  lin  Great  Britain  or  Ire> 
Und,  and  more  partioplarly  fo  for  the  Yorklhirc  theatrical  amateurs, 
whether  old  or. young,  than  my  Memoirs  were:  and  I  think,  taken 
for  all  in  all,  muft  here  and  there  occaiion  a  chuckle  of  entertainment, 
^ough  peradventure  not  command  approbation.’  . 

*  The  following  ' is  the  commencement  of  our  author's 
exordium : 

•  Nothing  can  come' of  nothing:— If  fo,  where  there’s  nothing 

in,  there’s  nothing  can  come  put.  Therefore,  not  deviling  means 
how  polTibly  to  take  any  root  with  the  'public  opinion  from  my  head 
of  emptinrfs,  I  am  puzzled  how  to  obtrude  this  fyllabub,  frothy  kind 
of  knowledge,  bn  the  public,  as  to  a  beginning.  For  even  when 
Mr.  finnHey^  Sheridan 'Wrote  .a  play,  he  might  have  found  it  difficult 
to  pleafe  himfelf  with  a  prologue  for  the  uihering  in  his  favourite 
child  with  the  grace  of  effeft  to  its  guardians.  If  fuch  a  fuppofitlon 
he  true,,  what  then  muft  I  feel,  who  neither  poffefs  good  wine  nor 
good  bufh,  and  know  not  how  to  infinuate  fo  far  as  to  obtain  good 
opinion  to  excufe  my  re-vilit  to  the  public,  fo  foon  after  obtaining 
lenity,  with  gracipus  pardon,*  andiaughable  reception,  of  my  Me¬ 
moirs  ?  It  may  be  too  probable  that  tbat  lcnity  I  may  have  conftrued 
into  praife;.and  this  miilake  may  have  led  me  into* being  bold,  con¬ 
ceited,  confident,  and  dariog*’  "  ' 

It  is  «a  proverb,  that  every  man  is  the  whole  world  to  hlm- 
felf.  A  certain  degree  of  felf-impoftance  and  felf-conceit  is 
natural  to  every  profeflion ;  but  moft  ’of  all  to  that  of  players ; 
who  are  attended  to,  and  gazed  at,  by  all  around  them  ;  and  in 
whom  knowledge,  with  its  concomitant  modefty,  is  confounded 
ahd'prccluded  py'partial  efforts  of  memory,  not  exerted  on  fub- 
jeSs  of  hiftory'and  philofophy,  but  feraps  of  poetry  (eledied  and 
aifangcd  without  any  apprpximation  tO'  theory  or  fyftem.— 
Dr.  Wedderfpoon,  a  prelbyterian  parfon  from  Scotland,'  and 
now,  or  late,  a  member  of  the  American  Congrefs,  wrote  a 
book,  above  thirty  years  ago,  not  only  to  expofe  the  natural 
.‘frivolity,  emptinefs,  and  conceit^dnefe,  of  players,  but  even 
**  -  4  ;  *  ’ '  their 


Art.  XXXII.  Secrecy}  or^  The  Ruin  on  the  Rock.  In  Three 
Volumes.  By  a  Woman.  PP«  739»  London:  printed  for  the 
Author;  and  fold  by  William  Lane,  Leadenhall  Street; 
Knight  and  Co.  Bookfellers  to  his  Majeftyj  St.  James's  Street^ 
•  &c.  1795. 

'^HIS  novel  is  intended  to  (hew  the  folly  and  the  danger  of 
afFe(fIing  fecrecy  where  truth  and  open  conduit  would  have 
anfwered  a  much  better  purpofe.  It  is  written  in  an  eafy  ftyle^ 
and  will  be  amufing  to  a  certain  clafs  of  readers.  The  character 
of  Sibella  is  uncommon  and  alfo  interefttrig. 
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their  infanlty;  for  he  ferioufly  contends,  that  their  heads  are 
more  or  lels  turned ;  infomuch  that  they  believe  the  theatrical 
world  to  be  the^real  vyorld,  and  the  real  world  to  be  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  fhadow,  when  compared  with  the  grand  bulincls 
of  the  drama.  7'here  are,  however,  fome  players,  of  both 
fexes,  who  ought  to  be  exempted  from  this  indiferiminare  cenfurc. 

Mr.  Wilkinfon  feerns  to  be  one  of  thofe  players  from  whom 
Dr.Wedderfpoon  formed  his  general  opinion  cf  the  corps.  He 
does  not  feem  to  have  one  idea  that  is  not  derived  from  play* 
books,  and  the  hiftory  of  players ;  of  whom  he  relates  innu¬ 
merable  anecdotes,  the  recital  of  which  cannot,  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe,  be  interefting,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  to  their  neareft  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  even  to  themfelves.  But  it  is  unneceffary,  and 
indeed  fomewhat  ungenerous  to  infill  on  the  emptinefs  ai>d  fri¬ 
volity  of  this  man’s  head ;  which,  in  many  parts  of  his  works 
he  himfelf  admits,  and  in  all  proves  and  illuftrates  by  numberlels 
examples.  Some  of  his  anecdotes,  however,  maj{  appear  in¬ 
terefting,  and  be  not  altogether  uninftniftive  to  players  and 
theatrical  amateurs^  for  whom,  no  doubt,  they  are  principally 
intended. 


Art.  XXXIII.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Yeomanry  of  England.  By 
a  Field  Officer  of  Cavalry ^  who  has  ferved  all  the  War  on  the 
Continent,  pp.  82,  i2mo.  Walter,  Charing  Crofs.  1795. 

^^HIS  officer,  after  a  very  patriotic  and  fenfible  addrefs  to  his 
♦  countrymen,  lays  down  a  ftiort  fyftem  of  military  forisation 
and  movement,  which  comprifes  every  thing  that  he  would  a3- 
vife  the  yeomanry  to  pradife ;  and  a  few  hours,  he  fays,  well 
applied,  every  now  and  then,  w'hen  they  have  mofl  leifure,  will 
as  efFedually  anfwer  the  purpofe,  as  if  they  were  to  be  out  twice 
as  often. 

•This  little  publication,  which  facilitates  the  acquifition  of 
’What  is  moft  important  in  military  knowledge,  is  well-timed, 
and  may  be  very  ufeful.  Art. 
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Art.  XXXIV.  The  Laws  refpe£!ing  Majlers  and  Servants^ 
Articled  Clerks^  Apprentices^  journeymens^  and  Manufa^uren. 
Comprifing  as  well  the  Laws  refpeiiing  Combinations  amongji 
Workmens^  as  all  other  Matters  relative  to  Majlers  and  their 
Servants.  Laid  down  in  a  plain  and  eafy  Manner  \  and  in 
which  all  technical  Terms  of  Law  are  familiarly  explained.  CoU 

levied  and  digejied  from  the  feveral  Reports^  and  other  Books  of 
Authorityy  up  to  the  prefent  Eajler  Terntj  1795,  isfe.  t^c. 
pp.  106.  8 VO.  2s.  fewea. 

Art.  XXXV.  The  Laws  refpeSling  Willsy  TeJlamenfSy  and 
Codicilsy  and  Executors  and  Adminijiratorsy  laid  down  in  a  plain 
and  eafy  Manner  \  in  which  all  technical  Terms  of  Law  are  fa^ 
miliar ly  explained ;  and  in  which  the  Statute  of  Willsy  and  Juch 
Parts  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  P  er juries. as  relate  to  the  Sub- 
je^  of  DevifeSy  are  particularly  conftdered  and  expounded ;  with 
proper  Remarks  and  DireSfions  for  the  Conjideration  of  thofe 
who  wifh  to  make  their  own  Wills.  Alfo  the  Method  ofDefcent 
end  Dtjiribution  of  Propertyy  where  no  Will  is  made\  as  colle^ed 
from  toe  feveral  ReportSy  and  other  Books  of  Authorityy  up  to 
the  Commencement  of  the  prefent  Eafter  Termy  1795)  i^c.  isfe. 
pp.  io6.  8vo.  2s.  fewed. 

T>  OTH  thefe  publications  are  by  the  author  of  a  colle£^ion 
"  of  laws  rcfpciEling  landlords  and  tenants,  of  which  a  fecond 
edition  is  now  prefented  to  the  public :  all  publiibed  by  MelTis. 
Clarke,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  1795. 


In  times  when  laws  and  taxes  are  multiplied  without  end,  and 
few  fortunes  are  equal  to  the  purchafe  of  the  ftatutes  atiarge, 
fuch  publications  as  thefe  muft  be  very  convenient  and  ufeful. 


Art.  XXXVI. .  Remarks  on  the  Education  of  Attornies\  de* 
ftgned  to  promote  a  Reform  in  the  inferior  Order  of  the  Profejfm 

^ the  Laws.  pp.  86.  8vo.  Dilly.  London,  1794* 

*  #  • 

*^HESE  arc  fenfible  remarks;  but  few  attorniesv  we  fear, 
4  will  recommend  them  to  the  peritlal  of  their  clerks. 
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1  'RATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

I 

1  For  JUNE  I79S* 

FRANCE. 

N  infpired  writer  fomewhere  compares  the  wicked  to  the 
troubled  fea,  which  cannot  reft,  and  whofe  waters  conti- 
i  dually  caft  up  mire  and  dirt.  Tides,  currents,  and  tempefts, 
i  are  not  more  natural  in  the  great  deep,  than  fluxcs  and  refluxes, 

!  and  furious  ftorms  of  pafllon,  to  the  French  nation.  The  men  of 
terror  have  Seen  overpowered,  ‘  and  brought  under,  in  fome 
;  meafure,  by  the  men  of  moderation.  But  thefe  men  of  mercy 
I  exercife^all  the  cruelties  that  their  own  party  formerly  fufFered. 
i  ^The  Jacobins  are  every  where  hunted  down  and  deftroyed  by 
I  the  fury  of  the  triumphant  Moderates,  like  wild  beafts.  Six 
I  members' of  the  Convention  have  fufFered  death  by  a  public,  not 
i  to  (ay  judicial  (entence. 

It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  the  fame  atrocious,  murderous  dif- 
j  pofition  that  now  rages  and  reigns  in  P'rance,  that  we  are  to 
j  aferibe  the  untimely  end  of  that  lovely,  promifing,  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  young  prince  and  king,  the  late  Louis  XVlI.  of  France^ 
according  to  the  language  held  by  fome  ;  or  the  fon  and  repre- 
fentative  of  Louis  aVI.  according  to  that  of  others.  If  his 
death  was  not  the  immediate  efFe£t  of  violent,  it  was  probably 
that  of.  flow  poifon ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  the  confequence  of 
that  degrading  and  cruel  mode  of  treatment  to  which  the  young 
:  prince,  immergedjn  all  the  excefs  of  which  his  puerile  frame 
was  fufceptible,  and  at  the  fame  time  immured  from  the  fana- 
tive  power  of  air,  and  continual  motion  and  exercife,  fo  natural 
to  his  time  of.  life,  has  been  for  fo  many  years  fubjeded.  The 
next  yidim  is  the  unfortunate  young  princefs;  and  this,  we 
ihould  fuppofe,  would  be  the  laft  \  if  we  did  not  refled  that  the 
French  feem  really  to  have  a  natural  third  for  blood,  and  that 
^eir  ingenuity  will  probably  be  exercifed  to  And  out  fome  new 
pbjed  of  reyen^  or  of  terror. 

That  the  death  of  the  fon  of  Louis ‘XVI.  was  the  effed  of 
\  defign  will  appear  the  more  probable  when  we  confider  that  the 
I  ruling  powers  of  France,  whatever  they  were,  have  been  in  the 
I  uniform  cuftom  of  making  a  facrifice  of  one  of  the  royal  family, 
I  on  every  great  crifis  of  danger.  When  the  Duke  of  Brunl  wic 
I  penetrated  into  Champagne  they  murdered  the  king;  wiien 
I  revolted  fr^n^  ^eir  yoke,  they  murdered  the  queen ;  and 

I  ^ 
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now,  the  fame  mail  that  brings  intelligence  of  the  death  of  young 
Louis  announces  that  the  royaliils  are  again  in  great  force  iu 
Britanny,  and  in  a  flat6  of  open  and  avowed  war  w^ith  the  Con¬ 
vention.  A  defeent  alfo,  at  this  time,  of  emigrants,  fupported 
by  Brkifh  troops,  menaces  the  coafts  of  Normandy  and  Brifanny, 

The  curiofity  of  political  obfervers  is  aw’ake  to  know  whether 
any,  and  which  of*  the  courts  of  Eurqpe,  will  wear  mourning 
for  the  late  young  King  of  France;  a. id  which,  if  any,  of  them 
will  recognife  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Provence,  as  his  fucceffor 
pn  the  throne  of  France — ^and  what  effect  the  demife  of  an  heir 
to  that  crown,  of  the  blood  of  Anftria,  will  have  on  the  councils 
of  the  Emperor. —  At  a  period  when  there  feems  to  be  a  general 
difpofition  towards  pacification,  the  recognition  of  Moniieur  as 
king  may  perhaps  be  deemed  impolitical.  As  to  the  leepnd  ob¬ 
ject  of  curiofity,  juft  mentioned,  the  -fovereigns  of  Europe  do 
not  feem  to  have  ever  been  v^;ry  much  affe£lcd  by  confiderations 
of  confanguinity,  or  of  peffonal  attachment  and  concern  for  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Capet,  otherwife  they  might,  by  a  timely 
diftribution  of  money,  even  of  a  little  money  (for  Louis  XVI. 
was  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  only  five),  have  averted 
tbeir  fate.  If  good  men  may  be  feduced  by  money  to  do  bad 
a&ions — may  not  bad  men  be  engaged  by  money  to  do  good 
ones?  The  truth  is,  poor  Louisas  brother  kings  were  concerned 
for  monarchy  in  general,  not  for  an  individual  monarch.  They 
trembled,  net  for  that  inofFenfive  and  good  man,  but  for  them- 
*fclves.  If  there  be  an  exception,  on  this  fubjetft,  it  is  that  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  who  did  manifeft  a  degree  of  foHcitude  for 
the  life  of  the  King,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  real  mother 
of  the  child  prefehted*  as  a  fubjetft  of  difpute  between  two 
claimants,  to  the  decifive  wifdom  of  Solomon, 

In  the  midft  of  never-ceafing,  and  even  multiplied  horrors, 
the  French  ftill  look  forward  to  the  inftitution  of  fome  perfect 
common  wealth,  that  (hall  compenfate,  at  leaft  to  future,  all  the 
mifcrics  of  the  prefent  generation.  The  experience  they  have 
already  fo  dearly  bought  would  be  fufficient  to  caft  down  the 
hopes  of  a  people  lefs  fanguine.  But,  whatever  influence  this 
experience  may  have  on  die  French,  it  probably  will,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  ought,  to  inculcate  a  great  moral  and  political  truth  on 
other  natiohs. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  ‘  the  French,  nobly  daring  to  quit 
*  fight  of  (hore,  have  boldly  ventured  on  the  wide  ocean  of 
^  metaphyfical  perfeeflion, .  guided  by  the  polarity  of  reafon.* 
This  metaphor  founds  well  in'an  age  when  rhetorical  flourifiies 
are  more  aiFeffed  than  found  argument.  But  there  would  have 
been  more  truth,  though  lefs  eloquence,  in  the  pofition,  That 
the  French  have  with  great  levity  gone  fc^  in  q  cock-bqat-r 
*  .  without 
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without  a  poffibility  of  being  guided  by  the  helm,  they  are,  and 
muft  be  carried  on  by  every  breeze,  driven  by  every  gale,  agi- 

i*  . 

In  the  midft  of  civil  rage,  the  rudder  of  juftice  is  loft  or 
abandoned.  The  rulers,  whether  Icings,  nobles,  or  the  multi- 


mull  be  carried 
rated  by  every  ftorm 


The  rulers,  whether  kin_ 
rude,  having  burft  the  bounds  of  moderation,  knpw  not  how 
retreat.  Tyranny  is  the  fame  under  all  forms,  immoderate 
her  defires,  flie  indulg 
cafion 


Tyranny  is  the  fame  under  all  forms 

”  ’  ’  *jes  them  whenever  fortune  prefents  an  oc- 

Having  gained  more  than  flie  at  firft  expeded,  (he 
grafps  at  more  and  more,  in  order  to  fecure  what  fhe  has  thus 
obtained,  until,  at  laff,  flie  is  equally  incapable  of  truftirig  or 
being  trufted. '  No  compromife  of  jultice  with  injuftice;  of  do¬ 
minion  with  legal  reftraint.  ■  Depots  dread  popular  afiemblies 
and  pri^leged  orders  ;*  popular  afiemblies,  privileged  orders  and 
defpots.  After. the  infurredlion  of  Wat'Tyler,  Jack  Straw  con- 
fefled,'  at  his  execution,  that  it  was  their  defign  to  deftroy  all 
that  were  above'thfcm  in  name  or  fortune.  Criminals  fee  no 
fecurity  but  in  tKe  commiffion  of  crimes.  With  what  vigilance 
then  ought  freer  nations  to  watch  every  deviation  from  their  po¬ 
litical  conftitution  ?  for  one  ftep  leads  to  another,  till  all  be¬ 
comes  tumult  and  confufion.'  We,  of  thefe  iflands,  ought  to 
be  equally  vigilant  over  the  dark  dexterity  of,  a  Hawkesbury, 
ever  ready  and' prone  to  exalt  the’power  of  the  crown,  and  the 
petulant  garrulity  of  a  Thelwall  and  other  peftilent  fellows, 
and'movers  of  fedition  ! ! 

In  confequence'  of  the  late  infu‘rre£lions  at  Paris,  the  citizens 
are  forbidden,  oh' pain  of  death,  to  beat  the  Generale,  or 
found  the  Tocsin.  When  and  where  are  their' new  laws  and 
regulations  to  flop?  How  will  they  be  aWe  to  unite  the  bleffings 
of  equal  and ’regulated  liberty  wth  energy  fufficient  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  confederated  nations,  and  calm  the  internal  difirac- 
tions  of  a  numerous  and  fiery  people  ? 

■•The -French,- though  hitherto  very  far  from  bdhg  fuccefsful 
in  their  plans  of  interior  economy,  fliew  great  ability,  and  meet 
with  great  fuccefs,  in  their  condu£l  of  foreign  affairs,  both  in 
poKCy  and  arms. .  »They  •  haye  reduced  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of 
Luxembourg,  which  gives  them  the  uncontrolled  command  of 
the  Auftrian  territories  on  this  fide  the  Rhine.  They  difregard 
our  attempts  to  divert  their  arms  from  the  Rhine  to  Britanny, 
well  knowing  that,  if  they  can  maintain  and  fecure,  by  a  peace, 
that  eaftern  frontier,  they  could  drive  infurgents  and  invaders 
out,  of  Britenny  at  any  time,  or  there  Burgoyne  them  as  in  a 
moufe-trap.— They  arc  bufily  employed  in  ncgociating  with 

SPAIN, 

>nd,  it  is  faid,'  with  great  appearance  of  fuccefs.  But,  on  thc 
other  hand,  there  is  at  prefent,  as  has  particularly  appeared  on 

occafion 
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occafion  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Bute  in  Spain,  an  appearance  of 
a  cordial  attachment,  in  the  whole  Spanifh  nation,  to  England,  i 
We  wiih  that  this  difpofition  might  be  improved  by  fome  con« 
ditional  reftitution  of  Gibraltar. — Of  the  princes  ana  ftates  of 

ITALY 

we  have  not  learned  any  news  importance  in  the  co.urfe  of 
this,  nxonth;  any  more  than  of  thofe  of 

GERMAKY. 

•  *  ,*  ^ 

The  Emperqr,  in  order  to  prefcrve  the  .unity  of  the.  empire,  is 
,  obliged  to  carry  on  a  negociation.for  peace,  vdiich  would. other- 
vinfe.be  managed  by  Prussia;  between  whom  and  France  a 
new  treaty  has  been  formed,  for  the  prote^on  of  all,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  neutral,  ftates  that  (hall  refufe.  their  contingent  ^ainit 
the  French  republic.  It  is  faid  by  Lord  GreoviOe,  the  mitifli 
minifter  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  that  although  the  Emperor  make 
peace  with  the  French  as  head  of  the  empir^.he  may.ftill  cany 
on  the  war  as  Arcm-dukb  of  Austria!  But  he  cannot 
march  troops  ■  from  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany  into 
France,  without  pafling  through  the  dominions  at  peace  with 
the  republic.  He  is.dirpoftefled,  for  the  prefent,  <A  the  Nether, 
lands.  .  The  only  route,  therefore,  that  he  can  take  lin  acrofs 
the  Alps !  It  would  be  aftoniOiing  to  hear  fuch  abfurdities  from 
minifters  of  ftate,  if  we  were  not  by  this  time  pretty  well  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  precipitate  ardency  of  youths  from  fchool  and  col* 
lege,  and  the'  unbluftiing  effrontery  of  a  party  fecure,  in  fome 
'  meafure,  ^  fuperiority  of  numbers,  even  from  the  fhafts  of  ri¬ 
dicule.— The  feeds  of  jealoufy,  difeontent,  and  contention,  are 
undoubtedly  ftill  fermenting  in  Turkey,  Poland,  and  other 
regions  in  the  eaft  of  Eurcqie.  A  treaty  of  anaity  and  alliance 
is  ftill  talked  of  more  and  more  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Great  Britain  ;  naturally  friends  from  the  local  interpoTition 
of  common  enemies. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

-Great  rage  and  devaftation  prevails  in  fbme  of  our  Weil 
India  iflands,  where  the  French -are  combined  [par  mobile 
RRATRUMj  with-  a  number  of  negroes  from  Africa.  But 
the  charader  of  our  continental  war  is  now  changed  into  naval 
and  colonial ;  and  from  this  change,  though  late,  and  the  vigi* 
lance  and  promptitude  of  Earl  Spencer,  who  keeps  a  goM 
loolc-out  at  fea,  we  indulge  great  hopes  on  that  element.  Thefe 
hopes  are  fortified  by  intelligence  juft  received  of  fome  captures 
of  French  men  of  war  by  the  fleet  under  Lord  Brldport. 

The  parliament  have  been  occupied  for  a  long  time  with  the 
payment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  debts.  'Some  thought 
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the  King  (hould  pay  them  ♦  5  fome  fay  they  fliould  be  paid  by 
the  falc  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  and  others,  that  the  public, 
ftould  pay  them,  of  which  number  is  the  minister.— Though 
the  prince  has  been  feduced,  by  an  excefs  of  amiable  virtues,  to 
depart  from  his  engagement  not  to  trouble  the  public  any  more 
after  the  laft  payment  of  bis  debts,  the  fplendour  of  the  crown^ 
and  the  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  ought  certainly 
to  be  fupported.  Princes  of  England  cannot  raife  money  by 
a<3s  of  defpotifm.  As  we  expedt  them  to  be  munificent,  fo  we 
ought  to  fiirnifh  them  liberally  with  the  means  of  munificence. 
The  power  that  ftcmly  executes  the  laws  fhould  be  furrounded 
by  the  mild  radiance  of  every  amiable  and  (hining  virtue* 
Every  branch  of  the  conftitution  fhould,  by  all  means,  be  duly 
maintained;'  -The  grand  bafe  of  our  conftitution,  the  fpirit  of 
every  free  government,  is  Virtue  or  Justice:. To  give 
every  man,  and*body  of  men,  their  own  ;  to  fupport  every  in* 
dividuaH  ^nd  every  order  of  men,  in  their  property  and  privi¬ 
leged;  "^topunifh  the  bad,  to  encourage  and  reward  the  good. 

‘  ^  Let  us  apply  all  thefe  lads  and  obiervatibns  to  another  claim 
on  the  public  for  payment  of  private  debt;  a  debt  incurred  by  a 
profccution’that  fpruhg  out  of  party  intrigues  t>  that  was  pro- 
traded,  by  a  thoufand  artifices,  to  a  term  difgraceful  to  the  jurifi* 
prudence  of  Great  Britain,  terminating  in  an  honourable  ac* 

quitta],  and  yet,  in  its  lingering  %  operation  and  final  refult, 

-  -  -  --  -  - 

♦  But  there  is  no  precedent  of  the  King  of  England's  payiag  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  debts.  It  is  faid  there  is  one  of  a  contrary  kind  | 
nor  was  the  crown  able  to  pay  the  King’s  phyfician,  Dr.  Willis. 

f  For  an  account  of  the  infamous  coalition  here  alluded  to  be- 
tw^n  the  leaders  of  miniftry  and  oppofition,  given  on  the  authority 
of  a ,  gentleman  of  honour,  who  avows  it,  and  has  never  yet  been 
contradidled,  fee  Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in  Afia,  firft  edition, 
Vol  I.  p.  361;  2d  edition,  p. 

t  Sir  Robert  Howard,  in  his  Reflexions  on  the  Reigns  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  and  Richard  II.  fpeaking  of  the  Chancellor  de  la  Pool, 
fays,  <  he  had  putchafedy  while  he  was  chancellor,  one  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  which,  by  judgment  of  pariiament,  was  confifeated 
Xp  the  king,  in  fatisfaXion  of  twelve  thoufand  pounds,  which  Stow 
very,  properly  exprefifes  that  he  had  gained  by  lingering  the.  king’s 
affairs.  It  feemed  to  me  a  very  natural  expreflion,  for  the  corruption 
and  oppreflion  of  that  court  has  been  managed  by  delays ;  and  juftice 
hard  to  be  obtained  is  one  of  the  chiefeft  means  to  revenge  and  en- 
flaye.’ — ^^fhe  Chancellor  Thurlow,  upright  and  ereX  in  his  fpirit  at 
'  all  times,  never  difplayed  the  purity  and  firmnefs  of  his  mind  more 
Dobly  than  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Haftings.  There  were  others,  how¬ 
ever,  who  reaped  the  fruits  of  lingering,  and,  among  ihefc,  a  near 
*  relative  of  the  moft  venomous  of  the  profecutors.  ^ 
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infiiiSing  on  a  patriot  (if  that  name  can  yet  be  ufed  without 
unfortunate  aflbciations  ideas)  of  the  moft  fplendid  talents 
and  amiable  virtues,  a  confinement  of  ten  years,  and  a  fine  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  of  his  fortune.  While  all  parties  of  men 
concurring  in  the  worfliip  of  the  rifing  fun,  though  rather  un* 
CER  'A  CLOUD,  agree  to  the  repeated; payment  of  debts  incurred 
•^not  by  the  exercife  of  either  public  or  private  virtue — can  it  be 
endured  that  a  bafe  union  of  envy,  jealoufy,tdifappointmeht,  and 
refentment,  (hall  purfue  Mr.  Hastings  with  hoftile  vengeance, 
after  the  importance  of  his  public  fcrvices  is  univerfally  ad¬ 
mitted,. and  his  innocence. difplayed  in  the  light  of  noon-day? — 
Who,  then,  .will  henceforth .  afl'ume  any  degree  of  refponfibiliiy 
even  in  order  to ^fave  his  country  from'ruin^?  Who  will  not 
be  ftaggered  in  the  difeharge  of  his  duty,-  if  this  may  expofe  him 
to  that  dreadful  inftrument  of  vengeance,  the  law’s  delay,  wielded 
by  bis  enemies,  not  only  with  impunity  to  themfelves,  but  even 
with  a  temporary  glitter  of  falfe  glory,  and  fcoli(h  acclamation 
This  is*  a  topic  that  is  a  difgrace  to  our  country — it  roufes  an 
indignation  which  the  writer  of  this  monthly  retrofpeft  has  never 
been  able  to  fuppfefs,  although  it  has  fubjeaed  him  to  the  peeviih 
refentment  of  men,  of  perfons  of  not.a  little. confcquence,  in 
different  parties.. ^ 


«  ^ 

'  *  •  Many  of  the  country*,  papers  arc  in  the  praftice  of  borrowing 
largely  from  onr  Political  Appendix,  u  ithout  any  acknowledgment—;; 
but  if  they  will; -for  the  fake  of  national  honour  and  public  jafiice, 
•xtraA  this  pailage  relating  to  Mr.  Haftings,  we  ihall  freely  forgive 
all  their  piracies,  pad  and  future. 

ERRATUM  in  the  review  of  Lovell  and  Southey's  ' 

Poems,  May  1795. 

Page  392,  line  26,  for  charms  read  chums* . 


*  •  -  .• 


1^*  Communications  for  The  English  Review  an  nquefled  to 
hi  font  to  H.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fket-ftrect,  London;  and  T. 
Duncan,  Bookfeller,  Edinburgh ;  ^btre  Suhferibirs  for  this  Montklj 
Ferformanci  ari  rtfpeilfullf  dsjirtd  to  give  in  their  Namest 


